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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
NOVEL: FRENCH-SCHOOL MODEL. 


Lionel Deerhurst ; or, Fashionable Life under the 
Regency. Edited by the Countess of Blessington. 
3vols. R. Bentley. 

Tue first chapter, and indeed a number of pas- 

sages throughout this work, display a considerable 

power in the writer; and the greater the power, 
the more it has served to exhibit in full force the 
incongruities and vices of the whole performance. 

The title appears to be a misnomer. With the ex- 

ception of a good idea almost altogether spoiled 

by exaggeration which merges into caricature, in- 
stead of fashionable life, Lionel Deerhurst should 
have been called tempestuous life, or the life of 

mad passions uncontrolled, and wrought out to a 

ferceness and long endurance far beyond nature, 

and this, too, by disciples of the utterly selfish 
school, untouched b n humanities, and 
exemplifying the very converse of the homo sum; 
lunani nihil a me alienum puto. ‘This is a grand 
mistake; for though we can and ought to leave a 
large margin for strong feelings where self is con- 
cerned in those whose entire outward character is 
an affectation of indifference to persons and cir- 
cumstances,—it is contrary to truth and reality to 
depict them as the outrageous opposite of their 
seeming, and of all men and women the most sen- 
sitive, wild, and reckless. A cool schemer and a 





soul of violent impulses are different beings, and 


cannot be blended into an individual by any trick 
ofthe novelist. Lord Beletrieve and his imitators, 
though overdrawn, might have aptly and cleverly 
represented a class, which, we fear, did not become 
extinct with the Regency—the class of the in- 
tensely selfish, who pursue their own ends, and 
indulge in their own pleasures, with an utter dis- 
regard of consequences to the rest of the world; 
who will betray friendship, seduce innocence, and 
commit wrongs as fatal as bold and direct murder, 
without wincing, so long as they contribute to the 
slightest gratification of their ease, amour-propre, 
sensual gratifications, interests, or ambition. The 
moment Lord Beletrieve or any of his pupils be- 
tray fine or violent emotions they are done: Punch 
has got feelings, the wood is tender-hearted, the 
glass eyes of apathy shed tears! 

“T sometimes (says Lionel Deerhurst) dined 
with Lord Beletrieve—no small distinction. I 
was perfectly charmed with his palace: it was a 
very temple of luxury and refinement. He had 
but afew pictures and statues, but they were of 
the finest execution. I remarked that all the 
latter wore drapery. ‘ Mr. Deerhurst,’ he replied, 
‘T belong to the old school, and by no means ap- 
prove of introducing undraped figures where ladies 
are admitted. You smile—mistake me not. I do 
not allude to what effect they may have on morals 
—morals do not belong to my function,—the re- 
finement of passion does. A woman should be as 
delicate as the sensitive plant, shrinking from all 
that is bold or coarse. When she loses this deli- 
cacy, her greatest charm is gone. You seem as- 
tonished at what I say; but remember, that what 
We lose in ourselves we exact from others. How- 
ever, except when I meet with a rara avis like 
Aigline Tennant, I generally shun an introduction 
'o your young misses. Their insipidity and self- 
satisfaction offer nothing attractive to my taste; 
which, though founded on epicurean philosophy, 
nevertheless can be satisfied with nothing short of 
intellect.’ Lord Chanceley went to his seat in 
Devonshire 


[Enlarged 41,) 





nuptials, which were to take place on his return; 
still he fixed no period for either. About this 
time, there was an on dit circulated, relative to 
Lord Beletrieve, which excited a sensation. A 
pretty Florentine of rank, imbibing some taste for 
the stage, eloped from her friends, and appeared 
at the Italian Opera, in London. Her début was 
crowded to excess, but she proved a failure. She 
had a sweet voice, but no compass; a lovely form, 
but no dignity or dramatic powers. The poor 
Italian was in despair. In this extremity, numer- 
ous admirers arose to offer her protection. Strange 
to say, she gave Lord Beletrieve the preference, 
and loved him in all sincerity. Fifteen months 
she dwelt beneath his roof, when she was seized 
with fever. He then, in defiance of the attendant 
physician, had her removed. ‘ My lord,’ exclaimed 
the doctor, ‘ if removed in this state, I cannot 
answer for her life. In such a house as this, 
there is no fear of infection.’ ‘ Bah!’ answered 
his lordship; ‘I never thought of infection. But 
if the signora die here, I shall fancy it a charnel- 
house.’ Well, she was removed—died; and next 
day, speaking on the subject, he remarked: ‘ On 
the whole, I congratulate myself. Poor Mélanche 
(so she was called) was so determined, like the 
poet’s Melancholy, in ‘ marking me for her own,’ 
that I should have found a difficulty in shaking 
her off, and I began to tire of her. In fact, she 
was embarrassing me—death has settled the busi- 
ness satisfactorily.’ ” 

We can comprehend the truth of this; for the 
traits belong to the vile and hateful class to which 
we have alluded, and of which Lord Beletrieve, 
had he not been changed before the close of the 
book, would have been an appreciable type; but 
to make the same characters cold-blooded and re- 
morseless, and, at the same time, hurried away by 
resistless passions and harrowing remorse, is an 
anomaly which we, at least, cannot understand. 
But the staple of the work lies in this compass. 
Freville is in every act a hideous villain; whose 
villany is glossed or covered on the plea of these 
resistless passions; and his compeeress Aigline is 
a prostitute not less frantic in her sins, and only 
more horrible because more furious and sentimen- 
tal in her repentances. To be sure, they both 
turn towards the odour of sanctity in their final 
scenes; but we can detect no moral, but the re- 
verse, in their morbid sufferings and late and worn- 
out effeteness. The gentleman has destroyed a vir- 
tuous wife, the dearest person on the earth to him; 
driven her happy husband into insanity and in- 
fanticide ; revelled in the ruin and to the death of 
another woman, the daughter of his benefactor, 
whom he had solemnly sworn to protect; and only 
been prevented from committing suicide by having 
the pistol dashed from his grasp. The lady has 
married and eloped from an honourable old ge- 
neral officer; lived in the transports of adultery 
with a brave and handsome fellow, the only object 
of such love as she could bear; sold herself after 
his tragic death (from a noble motive, and so much 
the worse for the moral) to a heartless old pro- 
fligate; and fled from him to enjoy a like dissolute 
life with the foresaid gentleman, only varied by 
the terrible prostrations of reason, when the mu- 
tual sense of guilt interrupted their luxuries :—and 
this precious couple, formed as it would seem to 
enhance the repulsiveness of the worst of crimes, 
by compounding them with the breach and out- 
rage of every human and sacred tie, are set before 
readers for a bastard sympathy, and reconciled at 


to make splendid preparations for his | last to deathbed or life-leaving unction. Why, the 





one ought to have been hanged, and the other sent 
at least for ten years to the Penitentiary! And 
mentioning years, by the way, it strikes-us that 
the author has forgotten how they run, and conse- 
quently fallen into some strange anachronisms. 
Freville (the hero referred to) is born in 1773 or 
1774 (p. 5, vol. i.); Clara Arnheim between that 
date and 1782 (p.15). A few years later, these two 
enjoy for two years together the utmost of childish 
happiness in rural scenes of Wales; and then Fre- 
ville goes to Cork, where he is educated, and 
forms boy-friendships with his fellow-pupils, La 
Franck (the son of the preceptor) and Charles 
Mellish and George Tennant, the latter the brother 
of the beautiful Aigline, the leading personage of 
the future page. Now, put these periods toge- 
ther. Freville born, say 1774; his father in 1782 
removes his wife and child to Spain—the boy 
being of course about eight years old. In Spain 
an absence of “ some years’’—say six, for Clara is 
just emerging from the joy of childhood”—raises 
him to fourteen. He spends two years in Wales, 
which makes him sixteen when he goes to school 
at Cork, according to Cocker about a.p. 1790. 
Four years here convert the sixteen into twenty; 
and yet the writer keeps on as if all the parties 
were still little boys and girls. Soon after, he gets 
his commission and proceeds to London, and un- 
der the auspices of Mr. Tennant and his daughter 
Aigline, enters into the heights of fashionable life, 
and becomes a luminary in that lofty circle. 
To our surprise, at page 196 we find our ensign 
joining his corps at Dover, no doubt after the 
London season, and in July sailing for Malta; for 
all at once we have jumped to the year 1805, when, 
according to the parish-register at Cader Idris, 
the said ensign must have been above thirty years 
old! And these ten or twelve years are never re- 
covered. Aigline continues to be as young as Fre- 
ville, and is a girl in her first gallantry at the siege 
of Burgos (1812), when she could not be far under 
forty (for she is a grown-up miss at the Cork 
school about 1790); and at the very end we dis- 
cover the child Herbert Eastville still the same 
child he was in 1811, though nine years have 
elapsed, and the date is posterior to the Queen’s 
trial in 1820! 

But a blunder of dates is by far the least ob- 
jection to this production, which we regret to see 
sanctioned, though only editorially, by a name 
which has gained public confidence by being 
placed before works of a very opposite tendency. 
Feeling this, we shall not dwell on minor defects, 
such as the use of frivolous words and phrases in 
the midst of most guilty events and tragical de- 
scriptions: such as, “ giving the last finish to his 
toilette, when trembling, ghastly, and covered with 
blood ;”’ “the Beletrieve affuir,” i.e. getting the 
lady to prostitute herself for five hundred doub- 
loons; and which expressions, it may be remarked, 
savour pretty clearly of female authorship. 

To test a work of this kind, itis only necessary 
to resort to that mental process which the Ameri- 
cans imply by “ realising’ aught ideal. Let us 
try a piece of the domestic bliss of Freville and 
Aigline in this manner, after she has entertained 
him with a full, true, and particular account of her 
previous amour with the only man she ever loved: 

“ Aigline’s narrative awakened my sympathy. 
I was not weak enough to defend her conduct, 
but I compassionated the untoward circumstances 
which had impelled her on to crime. No longer 
viewing her in the light of a vain, volatile being, 
incapable of strong attachments, my thoughts 
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dwelt on her sufferings with a warmth of tender- 
ness such as I had not experienced towards her 
since we, had, parted in London; and I resolved, 
if possible, to, create in her bosom a love equal 
to. that, she acknowledged to have felt for D’Es- 
tonville Howard; but the proud. tpn erring 
heart, which, in. .my execrable vanity I had so 
severely, wounded, saree again expanded towards 
me ;.and | e, Fepe ed all, my, advances to regain 
her, confidence with a bitterness and contempt 
which made me shrink back on myself, ‘Freville,’ 
she would say, ‘ you deceive yourself, but not me: 
whatever 0 Yee your nature was capable of con- 
taining is, buried with Clara Arnheim. To you 
I hawe .ever, been the object of vanity—long your 
master passion: else, why did you so soon become 
ennuyéd by my poaiety | and if you now value me, 
it is begause you dread the rivalry of Charles 
Mellish.’ At times, when provoked beyond endur- 
ance at her sarcaam, I retaliated, she would grow 
quite furious; but these fits were variable in their 
effects., Sometimes yielding to, hysterics or utter- 
ing doleful cries, at others assuming the manner 
ofa bacchante, she would dance and sing, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Freville, there must be no fine sen- 
timent between us; no reminiscences of past weal 
or woe: let our dead rest,in peace, TI would not, 
if I could, recall mine, to witness my disgrace: 
not that they could curse me so deeply, so darkly, 
as I do myself. No, no! there must be no sym- 
pathies, no. memories, between us: let us clothe 
ourselves in, folly as in a garment, and dance 
through the world, shaking our caps and bells; 
my race will soon be over. 1 have divided my 
life into acts,—joining you was the fourth; the 
fifth and last is rapidly advancing ; events prove it 
must end ip tragedy: but, mark me, your tamer 
spirit will still lingee on in its dubious course.’ 
Whenever she proceeded in this manner, I trem- 
bled for her reason; indeed, her excess of sensi- 
bility and remorse, stimulated by the use of laud- 
anum, propelled her sometimes to the very verge 
of madness. Though I had experienced more 
overwhelming afflictions, still at no period of my 
life was I more exquisitely miserable than then. 
True, I was surrounded by all the adventitious 
circumstances of wealth, but I possessed not one 
friend ; and, in spite of all the vain casuistry with 
which I strove to southe myself, I actually trembled 
when I reflected on the writhing contempt of 
Mellish; the stern though christianlike censures 
of La Franck ; and worse, a thousand times worse 
than both, the reproaches of George Tennant, 
when he saw or heard of me as the partner in guilt 
of his beloved sister. And these men, highly dis- 
tinguished and honoured in society, had been my 
early companions and friends; had shewn me 
every preference, placing in me unlimited confi- 
dence; and they were closely allied to Aigline, 
either by the ties of friendship, love, or relation- 
ship; and each would have died to defend, to up- 
hold her; and I—I durst not follow up the sub- 
ject.” 

As some apology for Aigline, we ought to men- 
tion that she flew occasionally to wine and lauda- 
num; but the “ réalising” of the most moderate 
of such ‘scenes is excessively revolting. Another 
quotation will augment this sense of the obnoxious, 
as if nasty slity creatures were btought to crawl 
over tis, and at the same time exhibit the verbal 
faults and incongtuousnéss of style already noticed : 

“About this period, we received an intimation 
of ould’ General M‘Misseérton’s death [Aigline’s 
husband]. It greatly antoyed and embarrassed 
me; for { dreaded lest, in’ the’ haughtiness or ca- 
price of her temper, Aigliné might expect me to 
marry her; and I feared this the more as, in 
that case; on her brothers téturn she could, with- 
out hesitation, receive hitn { and I knew they were 
fondly attached.’ ‘Then’ goitig’to the East as Lady 
Dediblartt would alter the Wile colour of her des- 
tiny. On the’ other Wand; my reason revolted 
from uniting mysélf to'a'woman such as Aigline. 
Good heaven! how'¢ould I, whose ideas of female 





excellence and dignity hid been founded on the 

pure religious character of Clara Arnheim, give 

my name, and place my honour in the keeping of 
fet big 


such a being! * 

“The M'Missetton’s death disturbed the har- 
mony “which since our artival in| England ‘had 
existed between us. It weré impossible for me 
now to say what passed in Aigline’s mind,’ or 
whether she ever admitted the wish of unitin 
her fate to mine; but dreading her influence un 
my own weakness, I began to shun her society, 
and, seeing less company at home, pleaded con- 
stant engagements. No doubt her quick penetra- 
tion divined my thoughts, and oh! what her proud 
spirit must have suffered at the consciousness of 
being so despised, and by me! Too haughty to 
express her mortification, she assumed, if possible, 
a greater volatility of manner, supporting it by a 
freer indulgence in Jaudanum. This kept her in 
a constant fever of excitement: her appetite was 
gone; but her colour was so rich, her eyes so 
sparkling, how could I suspect that decline—the 
decline of a broken héart—lay beneath such a 
bright exterior? A few days after we had heard of 
the M‘Misserton’s death, M‘Duff Gower arrived in 
London. He came to arrange with Aigline about 
her jointure ; and nothing could be more gentle- 
manlike or liberal than his conduct. At first she 
was much affected at the meeting; but after a 
while cheered up, and seemed to find a pleasure 
in his society; and as he undoubtedly was a fine 
soldierly-looking person, possessed of great viva- 
city, my unreasonable and selfish jealousy was 
aroused; and this was increased almost to mad- 
ness when, having mentioned that the preparations 
for our voyage to the East would be concluded 
on the following month, Aigline mildly but pe- 
remptorily declared her resolution of not accom- 
panying me; observing, that being rendered in- 
dependent by her jointure, it was her intention to 
seek some retirement, Though she was too proud 
to make any allusion to my not having proposed 
marriage, in some degree I imputed her intention 
of quitting me to her disappointment ; and though 
it did not change my views on the subject, I de- 
termined to spare no pains to detain her. How- 
ever, my temper had become so ungovernable, that 
one day, lusing all command over it, I atcused 
her of loving M‘Duff. This shocked her, and 
justly; for it was not so, she being perfectly sin- 
cere in her expressed intention of retiring to some 
solitude ; and she reproached me with bitterness. 
I retaliated ; and for some days a scene of quartrel- 
ling ensued. Perhaps it was from witnessing this 
that M‘Duff imbibed a prejudice against me :‘he 
could scarcely command his dislike even in my 
presence; while he treated Aigline in a manner 
at once respectful and tender, such, in short, as 
her brother might have assumed. Indeed, there 
was one thing remarkable in the fate of this most 
unhappy being—that even in her position, amidst 
the levity of her wild manner, there occasionally 
appeared such touches of deep feeling, of respect 
for the virtue she had outraged, and of heart-rend- 
ing remorse, that several, even amidst my intimate 
acquaintances—chosen as they were for their attri- 
butes of rank or fashion, not for any moral excel- 
lence—treated her with mitked kindness, which 
amounted almost to respect, and ‘experienced a 
lively interest in her fate. Bat I must hasten 
over these uninteresting details, and come at once 
to the scenes which led to otir separation. 

“Tt was on theglith of September. Well do I 
remember the day, for its events were engraven on 
my heart by anf undying sorrow. The morning 
rose in all its autumnal softness; and as I sat at 
breakfast with Aigline, with more of kindness than 
I had for some time displayed, I proposed her ac- 
companying me to the Park, which, in consequence 
of the arrival oftwo Persian princes, who generally 
rode there in their eastern costumes, was more 
than ever frequented. At first she hesitated, but 
ultimately ¢onsented. She was a very graceful 
horsewoman, and rode inimitably; and [ kept for 





° ~ an, 
her express use two beautiful horses; but her fae 
vourite was a dappled grey mare of exquisite for, 
diid so spirited, that few women could have yen, 
tired the atteimpt to’ managé her. While we siij 
conversed, M‘Duff, who in despite of my ster, 
looks ‘and cold manner, liad, whenever he chos. 
the entrée of my house, where he was sure of bein: 
well received by Aigline, entered. He look; 
anxious and confused; and my jealousy imputed 
this to his having expected a téte-d-téle, and | 
rather. ‘enjoyed ‘his’ discomfiture.  Aigline, yo, 
observing the alteration in ‘his countenance, be. 
gan to speak with a forced gaiéty of manne 
for latterly all er chéerfulness had been a: 
sumed, Her once nattirally buoyant spirit wa 
crushed, never again to expand to happinex 
At first he attempted to ward her off, and fy 
some time a playful repattée. passed betwee 
them ; but the hearts’ of both were oppressed, an 
it soon died away. All the timé ‘I had observed, 
sullen silence, tossing over the néwspapers withox 
reading aline. To relieve’ the evident awkward. 
ness, M‘Duff, addressing me, began to converse of 
the Princess of Wales, whosé cause at the period ex. 
cited the interest of Great Britain, and formed the 
leading topic in every society.’ Observing that he 
supported the princess's cause, to mortify him, in. 
dependent of my private affection’ for the regent, 
whose condescending kindness commanded my 
kindness, I resolved to censure’ her ‘conduct, an! 
uphold the regent and Queen Charlotte. Wor; 
grew warm between us—our argument receiviy: 
an impetus from the dislike ‘we harboured to each 
other. My condemmation of the princess amountei 
to virulence ; while the tioble Séot upheld her wit) 
a spirit of romantic chivalry worthy of’ his high 
descent. At letivth, provoked at’ an observation 
he made on the want of gallantry in spewk ing ill of 
a lady and a queen, eveti if whe merited the insult, 
fF exclaimed, ‘scornfally, © Pshaw,° when a womu, 
no matter ‘what hér°ranik, loses! ler-self- respect, 
she cannot expett' to be ésteemed, ‘nor is ‘it a bal 
regulation of ‘society’ that she is nor.’ 

“T paused, fora sigh bust! from Aizline, who, 
without joining in out ‘coliversation, had been w- 
tentively listening.” On the'ivstaht we botl-turned 
towards her}'and spité of the ‘self-commant she 
had latterly acquired; the tears rolled rapidly dom 
her glowitig ¢hééKs ;~she*had' seldom wept, for 
her proud: heart ‘struggled “against its sufferings, 
and ‘now, ‘a8 TP beheld the expression of unutter- 
able ‘woe that’ pérvaded" Wer ‘countenaiice, I in- 
wardly’ cursed” thyself for? permitting my empty 
jealousy to”lead ‘on té language insulting to he 
unhappy ‘position; had we been alone, even on ny 
knées [would have ‘entreated ‘forgiveness for th: 
inadvertency {° but in the ‘presence vof M‘Dol | 
could not etiiure such humitiation, ‘so | remained 
silent. Not so he':it a ‘voice hoarse from sub- 
dued anger, ‘hé cried; Msi! M*Misserton, as the 
widow of my deceased untle,’ Ihave a just right 
guard you from ‘insult; letome, tlieny entreat thi 
you will quit the protection of Sir Freville: Deer. 
hurst, who, whatever your errors, mast be void af 
all sensibility thus té wound youl/ol turned fierce 
on him; but'eré [ douldspeak) recovering her sell: 
command, Aigline'dashéd the tears from her eyes, 
and in soft acverits-said; +34 MS Duff, if you really 
entertain any regard) for ‘one .so! unworthy, avoll, 
on my’ atedunt, “all qaatrélling} ic would: greatly 
aggravate’ tay “mibety,! which; alas!) nothing: ca 
alleviate?’ She paused si then with a forced lawl, 
which almost amounted ti an hysteri¢dl ond, adel, 
‘besides, my proud Scot, you tiave the worst of the 
argument — Sit Freville’tias’ reasou ow his side - 
you are fullof chivalry and>romaiice ; and, stranz? 
as it may appear, Inat only feed, but! respect the 
stern truth: thata womuty who forgets: her o#? 
self-respect van ‘never be! esteemed, not even by 
him for:whose ‘love ‘the ssacrifice: was made. 11 
vain would poetical illusion straggle to cast 2 halo 
around vice, “So, M* Daft; reserve your eloquence 
and good sword for a better cause than upholding 
one who is a reproach to her ‘sex: and a curse '° 
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all connected with her; and, mark me, I have 
courage enough to support the evil I have drawn 

n myself.’ As she spoke, she drew up her person 
to its full height, folded her arms, and threw into 
her beautiful features a look of calm but stern re- 
solution. M‘Duff gazed on her with a mixture of 
admiration and pity, then, in soothing accents, said, 
‘Mrs, M‘Misserton, that one of your proud heroic 
nature could by any circumstances be led on to 
error, appears so extraordinary, that my wonder 
at it can only be exceeded by surprise that any 
man acquainted with your many noble qualities 
and misfortunes could so far forget himself as to 
insult you. By heavens, it is passing strange! 
Yet, if you continue to respect Sir Freville Deer- 
hurst, it ‘will be more wonderful still.’ He was 
retiring with a slow. step and haughty air; but 
resuming her volatile manner, Aigline bounded 
after Lim, exclaiming, ‘Oh, come, my gentle Scot, 
we have had-enough of these. heroics; say, will 
you join our ride in, the Park ? the whole London 
world are to be there.’ ”’ 

He watches an interview with M‘Duff, the object 
of which is, to prevent her meeting her brother, 
but which rouses Freville’s jealousy, and we. read: 

“There could be but one object for this inter- 
view. Aigline, displeased at my conduct—full of 
levity, and uninfluenced by the thousand fears 
which in her first.steps towards error check a wo- 
man’s progress—had resolved to elope with M‘Duff, 
the nephew of her departed husband. Hardened 
as I was, a thrill of horror rushed through my 
veins at-this excess of depravity; and perfectly 
loathing her, I resolved at once to betray my know- 
ledge of her plans, and, far from interfering, leave 
her to-her fate. And I struggled to acquire com- 
posure 80 as to wound, her by my contempt and 
indifference ;. but the conflicting passion of anger, 
jealousy, and regret-for I could not solely conquer 
thelatter-— were, not so.easily mastered; and as 
with steady, steps,and, erect; courage I marched into 
the saloon, Ihave; no doubt.that my face, which I 
felt burning, waa} perfectly distorted: by, rage. On 
seeing me, Aigline. uttered an exclamation, and 
made a spring forward; but waiving her back in a 
stern; though quivening, vaice, I said, ‘ No acting, 
no deception +! heaven: knows, you. are so lost that 
even the, seeming,(shew.of virtue —- of feeling, 1 
should say-+-may now {be Jaid aside., As,to me, to 
make tise ofjan,expression) of .Mellish’s,.my, part 
in yowis: forever oyer;}.and.[ turned to,go,;,but 
she.grasped:me by.the-arm, saying, but very indis- 
tinctly,: for: Herwoiee.was stifled ;with. emotion, 
‘Freville, havé: you, heard, of his, arrival, aod will 
you not» keep. youn promise 2’, I interrupted her, 
fiercely exclaiming,‘ dave not only, heard of, but 
seen him, and: knewiall.;) wretched and lost as. you 
are, how-daxe yat)-cling,;to me?,, How dare: you 
look tome for fatare protection or, kindness?) Know 
thati I abhor, detest, renounce. you ;’,and dashing 
hersrudely off; L-bounded,,down, the stairs, She 
uttered one! of her, doleful cries, then in piercing 
accents cried out, : 4 Frevilley have you no pity? 
think 'youy,T could sep him, and.Jive? Oh, God, is 
there po-merey, for ome)? Breville, I claim your 
solemn proinise!; By (this time I.had reached the 
hall~shé rushing! after. me-—but my heart, was har- 
dened against her, and on opening the door, I cast 
towards her :a Jook/of;scorn.||, She was, dreadfully 
flushed and! excited ;\ and, just; as Iwas going out, 
fell 6n:het knees, clinging.to mine with such force, 
that Ecould scaredly ,disemtangle myeelf from her 
Staspso: Thus we stood inothe doorway exposed to 
any person’s observation whe-chanced to pass down 
the square; o:‘Phis.added shame'to my other emo- 
Hons; and: Espoké harshly,-veryharshly.,, She at- 
tempted to:teply, but her speech was gone, and 
she: panted' dreadfully; and as her dark dilated 
eyes were: fixed’ beseechingly ‘upon mine, and as 
her rich hair, Joosed from its comb, fell over her 
form, she bore alook of abandonment and despair 
to which no description can do justice. Strange! 
that I could gaze wpon: her, and not be softened ; 
but jealousy, from whatever source it springs, is a 





fearful passion; under its influence, I used my per- | 


sonal strength against the hapless being: raising 
het from the ground, I attempted to place her on 
her feet, but her struggles prevented. me; so laying 
her gently on the marble floor, I rushed down the 
steps, first taking the precaution to close the door 
and to ring the bell, that the servants might attend 
her. As I did so, I heard a smothered groan and a 
kind of gurgling sound. It certainly startled me; 
but imputing it to efforts to suppress her sobs, I 
felt no alarm; but muttering to myself, ‘ She can 
now elope with her beloved M‘Duff Gower, her 
noble Scot, No fear of interruption on my part; 
for I rejoice to be rid of her. Latterly she has 
been a great incumbrance, and her temper became 
so bad. Ihave been most fortunate in this her 
new fancy. Lord Beletrieve was right; these mat- 
ters always end in some annoyance.’”’ 

This, we presume, will satisfy our readers that 
we do not misdescribe these characters, nor the 
parts they play, when we confess that to our minds 
they are painful and disgusting—dreadfully over- 
charged in the attempt to be forcibly drawn—be- 
longing to the bad school of the modern French 
novel, and alike pernicious to morality, honour, 
and virtue. 





DANISH POET IN THE EAST. 

4 Poet's Bazaar. Fromthe Danish of Hans Christian 
Andersen, author of “ The Improvisatore.” By 
C. Beckwith, Esq. 38 vols. 12mo. R. Bentley. 

THouGH apparently not aware of the fact, from its 
omission in the translator’s summary of the lite- 
rary transfusion of Andersen's writings from the 
Danish into other languages, the Literary Gazette 
takes credit to itself for having first made them 
known to the English reader. From that moment 
they have become more and more familiar; and 
we may add that the same medium has been no 
slack cause in contributing to that desideratum, 
and to their popularity in this country. This, in 
justice, might have been acknowledged: but let it 
pass. 

In his new work M. Andersen skirts a wide 
geographical circle, and takes a kaleidescope view 
of many Jands and their inhabitants. Germany, 
Italy (his second visit after an absence of six or 
seven years), Malta, Greece, the East from Smyrna 
to Constantinople, and a voyage homeward up the 
Danube, offer objects which glimmer on his way, 
and are revived before us in his own peculiar man- 
ner.. That manner is generally picturesque, but 
alwaysessentially poetical. It would seem, indeed, 
as if the author was predetermined that it should 
beso, and occasionally rather strained a point to 
produce such an effect. It is sometimes like 
making a silk-purse out a sow’s ear; and we ra- 
ther wonder at the skill and talent with which the 
job is accomplished, than feel that it is an obvious 
or natural work. There is, however, much to 
charm us in these volumes, There is an Ander- 
senian originality ; there are many happy thoughts 
and comparisons clothed in congenial language, 
terse or diffuse; and there are shadowy resem- 
blances. to preceding writers which, as it. were, 
transplant their attractions (without imitation or 
servility) to the Danish page. Chateaubriand, La- 
martine, Hope (Anastasius), Byron, E.. Tennant, 
can hardly be. forgotten, whilst. we are wandering 
through and admiring the products of this Bazaar. 

The frame of.the author’s mind, too, varies so 
with the pictures presented to it, that there is no 
monotony ;, though he runs close to,.and is in im- 
minent danger. of, that fatal fault, in consequence 
of the leading idea, which is exorcised to colour 
the whole, One of the most striking tones (as 
well as. the general style) may be gathered from 
the following quotation near the close : 

“ Towards evening we:reached Comorn; new 
passengers flocked to our steamer. . It was now 
so filled that each. of us might be glad if we got a 
place to sit in at night; the luxury of stretching 
one’s weary limbs at full length was too, much to 
expect. We sat side by side. As there are mov- 


ing sand-banks in the Danube that sometimes lie 
here, and sometimes there, we naturally ran on 
them several times. One passenger knocked against 
his neighbour, a few old gentlemen fell on their 
knees to the floor, and-the refreshment - tables 
danced a mazurka. 

“The next day’s voyage offered only the sight of 
flat wood-grown shores, with here and. there a 
water-mill or a village with a church. We now 
lay out before Presburg. As we neared the bridge, 
a * Kellner’ (cellar-man or butler) threw a pack of 
cards into the river, heaven knows why! The 
cards sank down deep, as if they willingly sought 
the bottom; one in particdlar, but it came up 
again—it was the quéén of hearts. She curtseyed 
three times very deeply, and'then she sank. This 
Was our gracious*welcome ‘to Préesburg. Close to 
the place where we landed was a little hill with a 
walled fence, whose name is significant —it is 
* Kronungs Berg.’ The joyous Hungarians, who 
ate handsome, very handsome,. assemble round 
this hill on the day of thé king’s coronation; the 
tri-coloured flag then, waves from all’ the vessels in 
the river; the cannons thunder, and Hungary’s 
king, in the same dress and with the same crown 
Stephen the Holy wore, rides up this hill, and 
from its summit, with his sword raised against the 
four corners of the world, swears to defend and 
maintain his country. Church-bells and trumpets, 
the cannons, and people’s mouths exultingly shout 
their ‘ Long life to the Lord’s anointed !’ 

“ Tlike this city; it is lively and motley. The 
shops appear to have been brought from Vienna! 
* Yes, here is much to see,’ says the burgher; ‘ go 
with me to the ruins of the palace on the lofty rock 
by the Danube. There is a prospect over the float- 
ing bridge, over towns, and corn-land! Along the 
rock there hangs a street with many coloured houses, 
with balmy trees, and children dance up there in 
the warm sun.’ We wander through the city; here 
are old reminiscences! here are rare legends! here 
are also charming roses, and still prettier children. 
I met quite a little girl, she had a large bouquet. 
She smiledon me. Seeing a stranger, she stopped, 
took one of the prettiest roses, gave it tome, nodded, 
and was gone. The rose shall not wither; it shall 
bloom in a poem, and when the little one herself in 
a few years becomes a full-blown rose accident 
may bring her this poem: will she then remember 
the stranger to whom she gave the flower? 

“We stand in the open square before the town-hall, 
over the gate of which there is a picture on the 
wall, painted al fresco. It represents an old man 
in a black habit and with a long beard; he bends 
over an open book. What does this picture sig- 
nify? What says the legend? It is a tale calcu- 
lated to awaken horror, This figure was once one 
of the most powerful counsellors of the city; he 
was an alchymist and astrologer, feared and hated. 
He knew how to appropriate every thing to him- 
self, even the poor widow’s little field, And the 
poor woman forced her way into the council-cham- 
ber, where he sat with the mighty of the city; she 
lifted her voice in despair, and demanded of him 
to take an oath that he had acted according to law 
and conscience. And he took the book, bent over 
it, read the oath with a, hollow voice, raised his 
hand, and swore. Then a whirlwind rushed through 
the hall, and they all sank to the ground. When 
it was again still, and they rose up again, the per- 
jurer had yanished. The window was broken, and 
outside on the wall there stood living in every fea- 
ture, as we see it still, and ineflaceable, the figure 
of the counsellor of e Tepbane The devil had blown 
him into the smooth wall like a coloured sha~ 
dow. 

“ Our steamer was again on its flight; we met 
another steamer, Arpad, it came from Vienna, 
and, like: ours, was overloaded with passengers. 
Hats swung, handkerchiefs. waved, we looked in 
each others’, eyes, we saw.ourselves there, and the 
picture. vanished again. Not.one of the many 
figures has remained behind in memory, except 





that of a lady in a nankin cloak, and with a green 
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parasol ; she has found a place,in my heart. I 
hope she is as affable as she appeared to be! 

“ The whole morning, long before we had reach- 
ed Presburg, we saw a thick, heavy smoke rising in 
the horizon; it was a fire; the half of the Theben 
had burnt that day. We, approached this place at 
sunset; it is one of the most picturesque on the 
whole voyage. A ruin stood,on, the top of the 
mountain, certainly the finest, along the, shores of 
the Danube. The red. glare of the, evéning sun 
shone on the wet mill-wheel, which, .as. it, went 
round, seemed to be of beaten gold. ., All.was.green 
and fragrant around. What, beauty,, what mag- 
nificence in the whole scenery}... .Theben,ia,Hun- 
gary, is a little spot fallen from heaven; and here, 
in all this splendour of nature, was: wailing and 
need. Half of the town, lay, in, rubbish( and ashes; 
a thick smoke fumed, from, the; burning, houses ; 
the small chimneys stood like. ;pillars in, the air; 
the roof had been torn, off,the church; the black- 
ened walls had been licked by, the, red..fames! 
What misery! many mothers, were,\yet. seeking 
their children, A woman stood by, the, shore, and 
wrung her hands! _ A, burnt;.horse- limped, away 
over the bridge!,.We hurry, past! We. are -in 
Austria! next morning, we; shall.see, Vienna!* 
Meagre, endless forests, lay; before: .us!,, The: air 
was thick and hot, already, inthe early morning. 
There was no sunshine, as over, the, Mediterranean 
and the Bosphorus. I fancied I, was at home ona 
warm, oppressive summer’s day., My voyage was 
now over. A dejection, of.spirits..crept over me, 
and pressed on my_heart—a, prediction, of some- 
thing evil. In our little Denmark. every. talent 
stands so near the other. that. each pushes and 
treads on the other, for all will have.a olace. As 
regards myself, they have, only, eyes, for »my faults. 
My way at home is through a stormy sea. I. know 
that many a wave will yet,roll heavily, over my 
head before I reach the, haven, Yet thie I know 
full well, that my future time cannot be more se- 
vere to me than are those by whom I am. sur- 
rounded.” 

With all his fame, and the homage paid to his 
genius wherever he goes, and in the very prime of 
life (41), it thus appears that the poet is not the 
happiest of mortals—what poet ever was ?—but 
having surmounted so many difficulties, and raised 
himself from a low condition to a lofty place, let 
us hope that he has found the surrounding waves 
less heavy and more pleasant than he anticipated ; 
and above all, let us Jook for his fulfilling his in- 
tention of coming to see us in London, and we 
will try what can be done to rally his spirits and 
increase his fortunes to a comfortable indepen- 
dence!! We are not aware whether any of his 
dramatic productions are eligible for the English 
stage: they must possess some valuable qualities, 
and probably would at least suggest data and con- 
struction, were he amongst us, and in,communion 
with such an artist as Mr. Planché, for instance. 
Verb. sap. 

We now select a few examples of his fanciful 
imagery, and lively, and creative powers... We be- 
gin with a touch of railway speed. 

“ What was that red thing which,.darted like 
lightning close past us? . It was one of the watch-: 
men who stood there with.his. flag. Only: look 
out! and the nearest ten or twenty,yards you see 
is a field, which looks like a rapid stream, grass 
and plants run into each other... We havean idea 
of standing outside the globe, and seeing it turniround. 
* * © Those who drive. in, carriages,-om thei by- 
roads, seem to stand still; the. horses appear-to 
lift their feet, but to put them down again in:th 
same place, and so we pass,them.'Fhere is a well- 
known anecdote of an American, \who,) travelling, 
for the first time .om a railroad, and; seeing bue 
milestone so quickly, succeed ‘another, thought ste! 
was speeding throughia churehyard,-and ‘that \he 
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saw the monuments, I.should not cite this, but 
that. it—with a little transatlantic license, to be 
sure---characterises the rapidity of this manner of 
travelling ; and.I.thought oft, although we do not 
see any milestones there: The: red signal-flags 
might..stand for them, \and ‘the same American 
might have said: ‘Why is every one out to-day 
with a red flag?’ \I can, however, relate a similar 
story. ..As.we sped past some railings that ap- 
peared to me to be a pole, a man who sat beside 
me said: ‘See! now we are in the principality of 
Cothen,’’ and then he took a pinch of snuff, and 
offered me. his box : I bowed, took a pinch, sneezed, 
and then.asked: ‘ How far are we now in Cothen ?” 
‘Qh,’ replied the man, ‘we left it behind us while 
you were sneezing !’” 

A single line in another part is equally descrip- 
tive ofan Italian tour; and the whole passage is 
fine: 

“We passed the mountainous town of Rocca at 
daybreak. It is very picturesquely situated; the 
country around had the appearance of the Tyro- 
lean mountains in the summertime. Every bush, 
every tree was green; the rain had refreshed the 
grass and leaves. The ivy had entwined itself in 
rich garlands around the thick trunks of the trees, 
and about the cliffs. The town itself hung like a 
swallow’s nest on the front of the rock. The yel- 
low Tiber wound its way along in the deep below. 
Our Englishman slept; Signora did the same; but 
they looked the more lively for it when we after- 
wards descended at Atricoli; @ town, the pavement 
in which seems to have been laid down during an 
earthquake.” 

The impression made by Munich upon Mr. An- 
dersen calls for our notice, as we chance to be in 
these very Nos. of the Literary Gazette treating of 
the same subject. “Every city (he observes), 
from Rome the eternal, to our own silent Sorée, 
has its peculiar character with which one can be 
intimate, even attach oneself to; but Munich has 
something of all places: we know not if we are in 
the south or the north. I at least felt a disquiet 
here —a desire to leave it again. Should any one 
fancy that my description of Munich contains crude 
and contradictory images, then I have given the 
most just picture according to the impression that 
the town has made on me. Everything here ap- 
peared to me to be a contradiction. Here were 
Catholicism and Protestantism, Grecian art and 
Bavarian ale. Unity I have not found here: every 
handsome detail appears to have been taken from 
its original home, and placed in and about old 
Munich, which is a town like a hundred others in 
Germany. The post-office, with its red painted 
walls and hovering figures, is taken from Pompeii ; 
the new palace is a copy of the Duke of Tuscany’s 
palace in Florence —each stone is like that of the 
other. The Au church, with its stained-glass win- 
dows, its colossal lace-like tower, in which every 
thread is a huge block of stone, reminds us of St. 
Stephen’s church in Vienna; whilst the court cha- 
pel, with its mosaic pictures on a gilt ground, 
wafts us to Italy. I found but one part in Mu- 
nich that can be called great and characteristic, 
and that is Ludvig Street. The buildings here in 
different: styles of architecture blend together in a 
unity,.as the most different flowers form a beautiful 
garland. The Gothic-built university, the Italian 
palaces, even the garden close by, with its painted 
piazzas;'supply'a perfect whole. I think that if 
one‘drove through this street, and from thence to 
Schwanthaler’s'and Kaulbach’s ateliers, one would 
teceive ‘the best picture of what Munich is intended 
to be; ‘but ifone will see it as it really is, one 
mustalso go’ into the ‘Bockkeller,’ where the 
thriving°ecitizens are sitting with their tankards, 
and ‘eating radishes and bread, whilst the youths 
dance*to the violin: one must go through the long 
streets which ‘are building, — or more properly 


} speaking, along ‘the high road, where they are 


planting houses.’’ 
This was in 1840, and so much has been done 
since that we need not pursue the author's antici- 
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pations, but leave the Bavarian capital with ) 
amusing literary anecdote : 

‘* Of small events, of which every man has al 
some to record if he stay in a strange town for 
few weeks, I will mention one. On Walking 
through the streets of Munich, a bookseller’s shop 
attracted me, where I saw amongst the books ex. 
hibited in the window a German translation of » 
novel, ‘The Improvisatore,’ included in ‘ Minis. 
turbibliothek der auslindischen Classiker, | 
walked in, and asked for the book; a youn 
man delivered me a little volume which comprisej 
the first part. ‘ But I wish to have the whol 
novel !’ said I, ‘That is the whole,’ he replied. 
‘there are no more parts. I have read it mysel 
Sir.’ ‘Do you not find, then,’ I inquired, tha 
it ends rather abruptly; that we do not come ty 
any conclusion?’ ‘Oh, yes!’ said he, ‘but it js 
in that as in the French novels. The author 
points out a conclusion, and leaves it to the reade 
to finish the picture for himself.’ ‘It is not the 
case here,’ I exclaimed; ‘this is only the firs 
part of the work that you have given me!’ ‘J tel] 
you,’ said he, half angrily, ‘I have read it!’ ‘But 
I have written it!’ I replied. The man looked at 
me from top to toe; he did not contradict me, but 
I could see in his face that he did not believe me.” 

Across the Tyrol into Italy we have detached 
sketch after sketch—at Florence “ the Bronze 
Hog,” a tale in the author’s touching style; anj 
Vetturino travelling to Rome and Naples, with 
sojourns in these cities. The long journey was 
rendered somewhat entertaining, by having a sel- 
fish, presuming, and miserly Englishman as a fel. 
low-traveller; ex. gr.: 

** The Vetturino declared that we could not ar. 
rive time enough at Terni to visit the waterfall, |, 
who had seen it on a previous journey, was re- 
signed. The Englishman, on the contrary, raved; 
and this time not without reason. He swore, he 
stormed, he would see the waterfall. It was pitch 
dark when we reached Terni, but the Englishman 
would have his way. He called fora guide, had 
two lanterns lighted, got upon an ass, and ordered 
them to conduct him to the waterfall. ‘ But itis 
impossible for you to see it with two lanterns. 
‘Then we can take three,’ he replied; and rode 
away. The guide looked extremely pleased with 
the whole arrangement; it was certainly the first 
time that he ever saw the waterfall by such a light, 
How they managed to place the two or three lan- 
terns by that gigantic fall I know not; but the 
Englishman said, when he returned, that the water- 
fall at Terni was not worth the trouble of going all 
that way to see; he had viewed it both from above 
and below, but it was a poor affair. * * * 

** At length we came to the last station, La Storta, 
a little hamlet, a few hours’ drive from Rome. Tie 
first and only inn here looks like a common stable; 
the kitchen and guests’ room is in one. The walls 
are painted with wretched landscapes, just as one 
sees them in a bad magic-lantern, with thick strokes 
and gross colours, glowing and imperfect as ina 
coloured A BC book. All the light comes in 
through the door. In the middle of the floor stood 
a large square iron box with fire in it, and by the 
side of it a deal table and benches for the guests. 
Bunches of brackens hung under the ceiling to 
attract the flies, probably that they might not spoil 
the paintings. Poultry and bottles had their place 
on the floor; the smell of cookery filled the room, 
and we saw every thing in a light tone of smoke 
from the chimney. The prospect through the 
door was bounded by a gravel-pit and a dung-hill, 
with living turkeys. The diligence and baggage- 
waggon filled up the remaining space. Our English- 
man went immediately to the fire-place, looked at 
the different dishes, and at once took what was 
ready, and what he thought was best ; but the hos- 
tess of La Storta turned on her heel, and in a mo- 
ment snatched the piece he had taken out of his 
hand, her flashing eyes measuring him from top to 
toe. He pushed her aside. She asked if he were 
mad, and then shewed him the meat he had ordered, 
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which was still quite raw in the pan. He pinched 
her fat arm, and she raised her kitchen knife. Her 
husband, a little thick man, ran up, held her round 
the waist, and lifted her from the floor. She waved 
the knife about, and a broad stream of words flowed 
through the house. The Englishman’s face was 
red as fire; he seized a rush chair, and held it he- 
fore him. We, however, managed to get peace re- 
stored, and then he began to eat. He ate as much 
as three persons. ‘I shall eat for two,’ said he. 
‘ [shall eat, for I am vexed ;—eat, yet only pay 
three paoli.’ The hostess, however, demanded six 
paoli; the Vetturino, whose boarder the Englishman 
wasat all meals, complained aloud. We took the 
Vetturino’s part, and the Englishman loaded the 
oor fellow with abuse. ‘He shall have no drink- 
money!’ said he. ‘ Iam displeased with him; I 
am dissatisfied with the food; dissatisfied with the 
company!’ ‘With the company?’ asked Signora. 
‘Certainly,’ said he, ‘you are always chattering. 
Snur-r-r—how it clatters ! and your husband is stu- 
pid, he is dumb, he has no education, no refine- 
ment!’ ‘No edneation!’ replied Signora. She 
became quite paie, put her arms a-kimbo; ‘no re- 
fnement! Husband, take your academical certi- 
ficate out of your pocket, and shew him that you 
have education.’ Her little husband was just as 
pale as herself; he said not a word; his eyes stared 
wildly around. He took out his pocket-book, and 
unfolded a paper which he held out before the 
Englishman. ‘ Read,’ said Signora, ‘read, if you 
can!—my husband not a man of education! Eng- 
lishman, look at me! It is you who are an uncul- 
tivated fellow; and you say you have lived with 
princes! Oxen and dogs have been your compa- 
nions, maladetta!’ ‘I don’tread,’ shouted the Eng- 
lishman in the midst of her speech; and struck the 
paper, set his arms a-kimbo just like Signora, and 
imitated the gobbling of a turkey-cock. All at 
once the hostess stood by the side of Signora; she 
raised herself on one foot, her eyes glistened, she 
held a dish of cauliflower in her hand, and the con- 
tents flew over the Englishman’s head. The hens 
onthe floor fluttered wildly about; I laughed, some 
ofthe company drummed on the table with their 
fingers, and two ladies belonging to another Vettu- 
tino’s party flew to aside door. From that mo- 
ment no one spoke to the Englishman; he got 
into the diligence, and pretended to sleep. From 
La Storta begins the campagna of Rome, a large 
gtass- grown churchyard—that is the picture it 
preents. No house; but the ruins of tombs, with- 
out names, lie by the way-side. The shepherds 
drive their flocks of sheep amongst the high this- 
tles. ‘Nero’s grave,’ cried the Vetturino, as he 
pointed to a monument close by the road. We 
drove past. I discerned the cupola of St. Peter’s; 
oh, how my heart beat at the thought of seeing 
Rome again. I knew that green Monte Mario. 
We rolled over Ponte Molle, and were enclosed by 
the white walls of the vineyards, until we stopped 
outside Porto del Popolo. The passports were de- 
livered, we received our bulletta; a soldier got up 
alongside the other Vetturino, whilst the officer 
bade us follow to the custom-house. We followed. 
Not to the custom-house,’ was the first word our 
Englishman said. He shouted it out of the dili- 
gence; he ordered them to drive him to an hotel, 
for he would not be dragged about at a soldier’s 
orders, ‘To the custom-house,’ we all cried, and 
the Vetturino drove thither. In the Englishman’s 
portmanteau there was found a number of wax 
candle-ends. ‘I have brought them from the inns 
I have slept in; they stand in the account, and are 
paid for, and I take with me what belongs to me.’ 
Here we took leave.’ 
a... countryman cuts but a poor figure on the 
a ‘an canvass ; he is one of our bad samples; pity 
prt are so many of them seen on the Conti- 


[The conclusion next week.] 


DISEASE IN CONSEQUENCE OF FAMINE. 

The Half-yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences : 
being a practical and analytical Digest of the con- 
tents of the British and Continental Medical Works 
published in the preceding Six Months. Together 
with a series of Critical Reports on the progress of 
Medicine and the Collateral Sciences, during the 
same period. Edited by W. H. Ranking, M.D., 
Cantab., Physician to the Suffolk General Hos- 
pital. Vol. 11], January-June, 1846. 8vo, pp. 
395. 

ALTHOUGH the close connexion which subsists be- 

tween deficiency of nutriment and the occurrence of 

fever has been long familiar to practitioners en- 
gaged among the poor, the subject has never been 

80 pointedly brought before the notice of the pro- 

fession as in a recent pamphlet by Dr. Corrigan, 

of Dublin. Itis there demonstrated, by the analysis 
of the principal epidemics which have visited Ire- 
land during the last hundred years, that what- 

ever might have been the variation in the im- 

portant features of their history, that one condition 

was invariably present, and that condition was 
famine. 

The medical periodical press of the early por- 

tion of the present year contains also the de- 

scription of the epidemic occurrence of fever, 
as observed by Dr. Wardell in Scotland, by Dr. 

Watson in Liverpool, and by Dr. Shearman in 

Rotherham. In the latter case, the epidemic 

originated in miasmata evolved by ill-regulated 

sewers, and the simultaneous opening of nume- 

Tous graves. 

Some medical men are inclined to consider the 
fever which proved so deadly to the crew of the ill- 
fated Eclair to have been that variety of typhus 
known under the name of “ Ship-fever,” and not 
a true yellow fever. 

It appéars that the American practitioners are 
using large doses of quinine in intermittent and re- 
mittent fevers, that they give them even during the 
paroxysm, and persevere till the patient complains 
of noises and buzzing in the ears. It is certain 
that we have seen miasmatic fevers assume a ty- 
pheid form from such mode of exhibiting this 
otherwise very valuable medicine. 

The report of the Royal Academy of Medicine of 
Paris on the plague avers, that that malady which 
had so long separated nations and beena greater bar 
to civilisation than Muhammedanism itself, is of 
spontaneous origin. That it remains sporadic so 
long as but few causes for its generation are in ex- 
istence (and the chief among these causes are warm 
moist deteriorated air, bad food, and physical and 
moral suffering), but becomes epidemic when these 
causes exist in a major degree. That it is propa- 
gated by the air, that it is not transmitted by in- 
noculation, or by contact, or by merchandise, 
clothes, &c., but that it can be communicated by 
the vapours which the infected exhale, and that 
these germs of infection can be carried to remote 
distances. 

In the department of Forensic Medicine, we 
have a very extraordinary case of a servant-girl 
who was inspected by the surgeon summoned by a 
coroner when the body was yet warm, the limbs 
pliant, and when a very copious stream issued from 
the internal cavities, when they were laid open. 
It appears that the cases of premature interment 
prevented by fortuitous circumstances amount in 
France since the year 1833 to ninety-four. Of 
these thirty-five persons awoke of themselves from 
their lethargy at the moment the funeral ceremony 
was about tocommence; thirteen recovered in con- 
sequence of the affectionate care of their families ; 
seven in consequence of the fall of the coffins in 
which they were inclosed ; nine owed their recovery 
to wounds inflicted by the needles in sewing the 
winding-sheet ; five to the sensation of suffocation 
they experienced in their coffin; nineteen to their 
interment having been delayed by fortuitous cir- 
cumstances; and six to their interment having 

been delayed in consequence of doubts haying been 





REDEMPTION OF DISCHARGED PRISONERS, 
The First Stone of a New Building: together with 
.. some Account of the Proceedings of the Committee 
organised to further the Establishment of a Refuge 
By the 
Pp, 23. 


for Persons discharged from Custody. 
Rev. S. R. Cattley, M.A., &c. &c. 

London, Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Mr. Carrey, as chaplain to Mr. Laurie, who has 

recently, with so much honour to hiniself and be- 

nefit to the public, filled the office of Sheriff of Lon- 

don, was naturally led to take an active interest in 

that benevolent and patriotic cause to which the 

sheriff devoted'so much of his time and influence; 

and has ‘here (as readers will gather from the title- 

page) given an account of the proceedings which 

have been adopted towards the accomplishment of 
an object, than which one more desirable could not 

be proposed im‘ all the wide circle of England’s 

improvements for the exercise of Man’s humanity, 

zeal, and energy.’ It has been our gratification to 

participate’ in’ this good work; and the Literary 

Gazette has, from ‘time to time, brought the pub- 

lic acquainted with the circumstances as they arose 
—from the first meeting convoked by the Sheriff at 
the Thatched House, to the parliamentary move- 
ments headed by the Duke-of Wellington, Duke of 
Richmond, Bishop'of London, Lord Denbigh, Lord 
Kinnaird, and other peers in the upper, and by 
Lord John Manners, Mr. Milnes, and other dis- 
tinguished commoners inthe lower House; and 
beyond that, to the interview with Sir George Grey, 
Secretary for the Home Department, and the un- 
derstanding that the attention of government would 
be bestowed on the measure during the recess, and 
that it would be discussed under their favourable 
auspices on the re-assembling of parliament. 

Mr. Cattley’s pamphlet is a useful record of the 
past, and in this light alone ought to be in the 
hands of all who look forward to a happy consum- 
mation’ of this most charitable design. ‘ Most 
charitable” do we ‘call it; but, at the same time, 
most economical evén in the abstract calculations 
of political economy, and most comprehensive as a 
national measure. In pleading, let us not speak 
as if it were for the hapless criminal alone that we 
were invoking mercy—that it was but to rescue the 
guilty of a first offence from that abyss out of which 
they never can of themselves find a path back again 
to innocency—that it was only to open the doors of 
repentance to the erring and lost. Beyond their ca- 
lamitous sphere there is much to be considered. 
It is indeed a sorry sight to witness annual thou- 
sands of our fellow-creatures plunged into a gulf 
of sin and misery, out of which self-extrication is 
impossible; but we must also remember, that in 
their deep descent from evil to evil, till utterly 
abandoned, each is the centre of a communal group, 
and that to it must be communicated the taint of 
vice, and guilt, and desperation. There is no 
criminal quite alone in the world; and every por- 
tion of the circle around him is poisoned by his 
example, and made reckless as himself by his hope- 
] Una scabies—one di d sheep will in- 
fect the flock ; but the intelligent shepherd has it 
perfectly cured before he suffers it to mingle with 
the rest. Shall we not be as wise with mankind as 
with sheep? Shall we affirm the rot, and put our 
indelible mark upon the individual, and send him 
back to contaminate all he approaches, himself 
doomed to a leprosy which he cannot shake off, and 
we do not try toremedy? And then, do we won- 
der at the inevitable consequences—at whole fami- 
lies of thieves, and communities of felons! Why 
we send the virus amongst them, and the contagion 
is sure. 

Mr. Cattley eloquently pleads for an opposite 
system ; and we learn with much satisfaction that 
Mr. Laurie has visited Paria, and intends to visit 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany, with the view to 
acquire the best information for our guidance from 
the practice of those countries.* In France, the 











* We rejoice to observe this benevolent design publicly 
reeognised and supported by the vote of thanks voted in 





entertained of their death. 
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monarch expressed a lively interest in the cause, 
and afforded every facility for ascertaining the state 
of prisons and prison discipline ‘in his dominions. 
The same done elsewhere in Europe and America, 
we shall have s0mé, important data to work upoii. 
But eveh where we now ate, we may well exclaim 


with Mr. Cattley :.' ; 

“ Shall'we. consign ‘to the dungeons, the hulks, 
or the ion-boynd Tabor of eb misery abroad, 
those who may be pardoned and reformed and 
justified ‘at home? Are we ndt deceiving ourselves 
if we dehy Ge poaniblicy ° the exercise and the 
carrying forward 9 nas? religious principles which, 
in doctrine, in cree 8, afid in| Worship, we ‘profess ; 
and are not tlie“ap sligaridn ff Christian ‘morality 
and the doctring of Fededipiie applied..to the af- 
fairs of common life, altagether'g dream, a fable, a 
priestly romanice, if we exclude repentance and its 
fruits from. the soul’ of the offending’ sinner? Tt 
is triie-we shall ave to deal, with the ‘most’ aban- 
doned ‘of men, the’ most ’ptofligate of women, and 
the most ne tested abd ba dened of children: it 
is true that we have a eHky elements to control; 
craft, hypoctisy,' sudden impulse of feejing, déep 
sensibility under the pressure. of ‘circumstances, 
the most attfy atfempts at deception, will be the 

owers which We shall have to restrain and com- 
ig but we have “no right to banish, hopelessly 
thosé who may, by possibility, be reformed. If 
we, rejéct the reformation principle now proposed, 
in. consequence of ‘its difficulty of execution, we 
must at once change our penal enactments; and, 
instead of punishing again and again the same of- 
fenders, instead of the judge on the bench going 
through the, mockery of affording the prisoners 
‘another chance’ for their amendment, or the chap- 
Tain exhorting them to ‘return to a better course,’ 
the, door, and way, and means of entering such 
course, as well the, prisoner, the judge, and the 
chaplain all know, are closed, against them; in- 
stead of all this hollow exhortation, this mock 


sympathy for penibentn) sorrow, and this, useless 
o 


expenditure of money in coufts, in police, in law, 
and in witnesses, we have but two courses left: 
the one, the awful alternative of condemning every 
offender as a hopeless sinner to transportation for 
life; or the other, the providing a refuge for all, 
but especially for those for whom there is some 
hope, or who entertain some desire for reforma- 
tion: while, those wlio will not avail themselves of 
this refuge might rightly be consigned to a penal 
settlement, and be banished for life.” 





STRICT: RELIGIOUS TUITION. 
Lellersio my Unknown Friends. By a Lady. 12mo, 
Q }) pp. 204. Longmans. 
WE are:a-little surprised at the title-page; for 
that the writer should -assume the vain-glorious 
appellation of “a Lady” seems. to, be at issue with 
the iwhole: gist of-her book. (Puritanism has no- 
thing:to do:with Ladyism 5 and! the’ assumption of 
the. mark of worldly pride is: quite out of-keeping 
with ‘thesereeping -humility of the doctrines incul- 
cated. . There are,'we fancy, a numerous class of our 
fellow-creatures :and: countrymen who advocate, if 
they do-not practise, the principles and sentiments 
preached in this: volume, and. we will not take upon 
oursélves: to pronounce them jin ,error—but. we 
holdia different:oreed.!; Wes hold. to.’ much more 
elevated scale: ofthumanity, and ‘eannot think that 
beings created; ini God’s own :image) were: destined 
too be. the .worms: iof these. anti-sociab ascetics, or 
that this beautiful earth«was made fot nothing but 
weeping dnditribulations:; We:eatmot) believe: that 
all the:finest feelings of our nature weré! implanted 
in us only to beisuppressed, that. enjoymeénts»were 
presented only thatethe desire ifo¥ them shouldbe 
checked, and thati morality) and> Christianity were 
{ P {sail js 
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efforts made by them to awaken public attention,to the 
présént state of otir prisons and prisoners, with'a view to 
obtaii amore effectual secondary putiskment, ‘aid to 
ae tae of f seg @nd A beinaridii wed 
ment for discharged’ perbity ad net cha- 
racer, or friendas Fn Sn a 





only other words for cowardly evasion of duties 
in this life, and conduct inspired ‘by dread of the 
next. a 

To ‘this conclusion yerges all the Lady’s'” ar- 
guments. To be most’ strictly brought ‘up; and 
kept out of every temptation ; to begin a * spiti« 
tual life,” without the clog ofa single wish to recast 
or step to retrace, so’ that all’ the journey 'to the 
grave may be a quiet, unbroken, holy pilgrimage 
from infancy to age. Young persons to ‘avoid 
balls, ‘eschew horse-races, and abominate  tliea- 
tres ; because the first “cherish or create the feel- 
ings of envy, hatred, and malice and all uncharita- 
blenéss, by exciting’ a craving for general’ admira- 
tion and a desire to secure the largest portion for 
yourself ;’’. and because as regards the other public 
amusements, the lady opines : 

“ You should carefully examine, with prayer to be 
guided aright, whether a voluutary attendance at 
the theatre or the racé-course is not in a degree 
exposed to the solemn denaticiation uttered by 
the Saviour against those who cause others to of- 
fend. Can that relaxation be a part of the educa- 
tion to fit us for our eternal home which is regard- 
less of danger to the spiritual interests of others, 
and acts upon the spirit of the haughty remon- 
strance of Cain—‘ Am | my brother’s keeper?’ ” 

How inconceivably narrow-minded and unjust 
is the argument against balls! Ifsuch base pas- 
sions are generated by that congenial youthful re- 
creation, we would not trust the same breast in a 
chapel for fear of contamination, and the en- 
gendering of base passions. The soil must be 
radically bad where such weeds would grow spon- 
taneously from such a cause, and the human 
heart so easily pervertible could not be kept pure 
or benevolent by all the guards and rules which de- 
voteeism could invent. It is a gross libel upon the 
delightful innocency of our young female charac- 
ter; and belongs more to vicious suspicion than to 
the actual condition of society, even where most 
likely to be mixed with heretogenous qualities. But 
our * Lady” does not always mean exactly what she 
says: her strictness is a sort of soft rigidity, and 
after prescribing, she palliates,—with a proof we 
take leave of her: 

‘* You may argue to yourself that even those 
who now think balls entirely sinful have attended 
hundreds of them in their time, and have never- 
theless become afterwards more religious and more 
useful than others who have never entered a- ball- 
room. You might add, that there could be no 
more positive sin in passing two or three hours 
with two or three people in Lady A’s house in the 
morning, than in passing the same number of hours 
with two or three hundred people in the same 
house in the evening. This is indeed true; but 
are you not deceiving yourself by referring to the 
mere overtact? That is, as you imply, past and 
over when the evening is past; but it is not so 
with, the feelings which may make the ball either 
delightful or disagreeable to you; feelings which 
may be then for the first time excited, never to be 
stilled again,—feelings which, when. they once exist, 
will remain with you throughout eternity ; [!!!] for 
even if by the grace of God they are finally sub- 
dued, they will still remain with you in the me- 
mory of the painful conflicts, the severe discipline 
of inward and outward trials, required for their 
subjugation. Do not, however, suppose that I mean 
to attribute exclusive or universally injurious ef- 
fects to the atmosphere ofa ball-room. In the in- 
nocent smiles and unclouded brow of many a fair 

irl the experienced eye-truly reads their freedom 
rom any taint of envy, malice, or coquetry ; while, 
on the other hand, unmistakeable and unconcealed 
exhibitions of all these evil feelings may often be 
witnessed at a so-called ‘ religious party.’ This 
remark, however, is, not to, my purpose; itis only 
made par parenthése, to obviate any pretence for 
mistaking’ my meaning, and for supposing that I 
attribute positive sin to that which I only object 
= as the possible, or rather the probable, oecasion 

sin,” 
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GERMAN LITERATURE AND ART. 
2tvodso ion ; copSecond notie®} 

Wr continue ‘to mark! the progress of the Kin: 
of Bavaria’ s'* grand: ‘designs. During fourtec, 
yeats thie" prince’s’' mind? was’ occupied ‘with the 
fallitment of his’ project;and! ine making choice 
with the ‘assistance Of the great historian Johan, 
von \Miiller;' of ‘those’ ‘names'which were to hp 
deémeéd® worthy “a place inethe Walhalla.  Byo, 
at ‘this ‘time’ (1809): the ‘busts were commence) 
and’ everything prepared for! the execution of th, 
whole plan at’ some future’ day. ‘In a letter t 
Miiller the prince writes: “Walhalla is no work 
for a prince ‘royal, it would-be too costly. Should 
T one day be king’ I will build it:—now I am hay. 
ing the busts prepared.” The historian favoured 
the undertaking: “It is truly noble that your 
royal highness still cherishes ‘the magnificent idea 
of the ‘Walhalla, which will be the ornament of 
your country. Never was it of greater importance 
to the German’ nation not to forget herself, that 
she may appear with honour and ‘dignity in the 
new order of things.” 

As a young man he diligently applied himself (9 
literary pursuits. In a letter ‘to Miiller, of 1803, 
we find: “ Gibbon’s history is’ one of the works to 
which I now principally devote’ my tittie. As | 
gave no attention to Latin, I any kéarning it now 
for the sake of the Roman classics.” As a proofof 
his love for the arts, and what‘ small meaiis. well 
applied can accomplish,-we have but to turn to the 
Glyptalok at Munich,‘also' built ‘by ‘him: before lic 
came to the throne. ‘_When we look: back to what 
had been the life led at the ‘different courts, it’cer- 
tainly redounds greatly to the honour of the prince 
that he should have formed a friendship with such 
a man as the historian of Switzerland, and have 
endeavoured to ‘qualify himself to’ correspond with 
him by study and ‘observation. In every letter is 
expressed the greatest admiration for him, and the 
most respectful deference to all his suggestions. 
They are full of genuine’ enthusiasm and youthful 
excitement, ‘and shew a‘ disposition ‘not only to 
appreciate but‘also to executé what ‘is great and 
good. All he then wrote ‘upon this, |his favourite 
theme, is indicative of'a comjreheusive mind, free 
from prejudice and unbiassed by any: political views. 
It'is indeed ‘a most pleasing! task to dwell upon 
these few letters, and to observe the yearning aller 
knowledge, and the freshness and vigour with which 
alf his feelings are'expressed.) Betforé undertaking 
a journey ‘in’ Switzerland hé writes ;) ‘ Once: the 
other side ‘of the Lake of Constance, { shall pullon 
my good nailed shies and begin: my pilgrimage, and 
purpose ‘in’ a°nvénth ‘and ‘a Walf to ‘travel through 
the whole of Switzerland } ‘to'stand “on: those’ spots 
where ‘was sworn’ the’ eternal alliance, aid whieh 
our forefathers, like trne heroes, sealed with: their 
blood. Write to’ ne so6ny 'dnddirect‘your letters 
to Count Helfensteiny poste revtanteé; |Chur.” ‘ 

In 18389, five years after King Louis’ I.of Bavaria 
had ascended the throne, the’ great! worl: was com- 
menced.’’ For’ several -yéars’ different parts of tie 
building itself had been “ptepated°in’the marile 
quarry of Untersberg, near Salzburg, the private 
property of the king? “When,! ifi1815, the grett 
division of territory took place, and those provinces 
which had ever constituted a‘part of Bavaria fell 0 
the house of Austria; the! then prince’ royal stipt- 
lated for perinission* to work’ the ‘qudrries neat 
Salzburg,’intending £6 take thence the ‘huge mar- 
ble blocks for the future Walhalla. 

It was' on the 28th° of October; ‘the ‘anniversary 
of the battle of Léipsi¢; ‘that’ the fousidation-stone 
was laid with  gteat' ceremony and ‘rejoicing, the 
king’ pronouiicing’ these’ words! ‘ag he struck the 
mallet on the stone, *In-this stormy and eventltl 
time’ may all’ Géimans” holt together as’ firmly 3s 
the stones of’ this ‘¢iifice will ‘be cemented.” A 
rockon the batiks’ of the Danube; a short distance 
froin Ratisbon, has’been ‘chdsenas the site. Be- 
sides Being in the cetitre of What'constituted ancient 
Germany, “ the heart of Europe,”* many 1mpot- 





* “ Deutschland, das Herz yon Europa.” —Jlenz+l 
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tant historical events:‘have happened hereabouts, 
which make this, spot particularly, fitting for such 
a monument, ; [t stands/in) the midst, of that/land 
whence, 400 years. befere!, Christ, the, first; hordes 
were Jed. by Brennus, towacds, Italy. A, traveller 
from that land. had brought there, Juscious, grapes, 
and, thirsting for such, fruits. whose like, they had 
never seen, they crossed the Alps and, went even 
to beyond: the Tiber. A century later, the same 
race, in alliance. with, many ethers, again went 
forth, and stood victorious before the sacred tem- 
ple of Delpbij, and/in 225 p.¢., it was a Bavarian, 
Britomart, who, with 200,000 warriors, set out to 
aid his hard-pressed eountrymen in the north of 
Italy, swearing never to loose his girdle till he 
should,stand. upon the capitol. Situated on the 
border. of ancient,Germany, it looks down on the 
opposite shore, upon the territory of her hereditary 
joeon the river where, ten centuries ago, Charle- 
magne, With wonted pomp, sailed past with a war- 
like fleet to lay waste the lands of the Avari,—and 
insight of that old city where. he afterwards held 
a synod, astonishing his enemies by the splendour 
ofthe scene, and impressing all by the wisdom of his 
counsel, It was Ratisbon, too, that saw the baptism 
ofthe Agilofuy race, where the heroic Arnulf per- 
severingly resisted the presumption of overweening 
power, and where the Pfalz-graf Otto received 
back.from the |hands of Barbarossa the old duke- 
dom of his race, Names great in history—events 
cver memorable for Germany. 

The Walhalla.is built.aftey the tenaple of Minerva 
at Athens, The, whele is based on the solid rock, 
toreach which firm foundation it was necessary at 
one commer to dig. down toa great depth, and here 
upwards of ninety; feet of solid masonry is hidden 
beneath the, surface-of the ground. The blocks 
used throughout the building are all of considerable 
size, joined together, by.a cement which becomes as 
compact.as the stone; itself;,so that it seems no- 
thing, less,,tham, am earthquake could affect. its 
marble solidity; and. strength,  Tilty-two fluted 
Doric.columns,.5’ 9” in diameter, support the frieze. 
Ou, the; two! pediments are represented the first and 
last mighty.aed dacisive efforts made by the German 
people,to free themselves from the yoke of the 
invader, Ow the. one, is. represented the conquest 
of the Romans, by the. Cheruski, (a,d,. 9) led on by 
the intrepid, Hermann, , ‘Phe, figures onthe other, 
facing the Danube, are, commemorative of the war 
of likerty’in Germany of our,own day, when the 
congregated nations. made a final struggle to shake 
off the tightening, grasp, of one far more formidable 
than the. Roman ‘leader.,,, All. are of colossal size, 
executed, in white, marble, by, Schwanthaler, and 
are, particularly; those ,en, the north. pediment, of 
wexampled beauty.,,.In the centre. of that one to 
the south, is.seated,, Gexmania, with dignified and 
thoughtfal expression; a sheathed, sword lies upon 
her. knees,| and. in her, whole mien are seen those 
atiributes. of majesty+- power and repose. On 
each side, a, beautiful. maiden, the, tutelary. ge- 
nius, leads towards.her a@..young warrior, repre- 
senting those. dissevered states, Austria, Prussia, 
Saxony, &c., now; restored ta hber.by the, issue. of 
the Wate ' 

Near 2000 years lie between, these, great events, 
yet how like, the circumstances attending both ! 
That “battle of the nations,” on. whose, anniver- 
sary the first stonejof the Walhalla was laid, and 
on the same day, twelve years, later was completed, 
decided, like the ,formen one, the fate of the people. 
Though: the deeds, of, those grey old. times come, 
down tous dark. and indistinctly, yet so. much we 
know, that for three days the Roman. thousands 
sustained the dreadful, fight, retreating till the sun 
went down, but.contesting. every step of ground. 
So, too, on the plains..of Leipsic, did 300,000 men 
for three. successive days, strive. to drive back the 
chemy, who, each..man. fighting as in. the most 
glorious days of ancient, Rome, at last gave way 
and fled, his legions, like those of Varrus, sbat- 
tered and destroyed. Both were overwhelmed by 
countless numbers: in both cases treachery played 





a, part. Thus in all, ages the human passions re- 
main unchanged. 

On. entering, one is struck by the great magni- 
ficence, of this immense.hall. ‘The pavement con- 
sists, of variously-coloured marbles tastefully in- 
laid ;, the walls are of the same, but of a brownish- 
red colour, The ceiling, which is of plates of 
copper, screwed on to a most cunningly -con- 
structed iron-work from which the whole hangs, 
is gilded with the finest gold; each compartment 
or division contains a star; representing, altoge- 
ther, the brightness ofa northern sky. ‘The light 
enters from above, and the horizontal space _be- 
tween the roof-windows and the ceiling is filled 
out by the figures of Scandivanian mythological 
heroes, united into a whole by fitting arabesques 
cast in bronze. In the centre of one is the ash 
YdrasilJ, which, according to the Edda, was the 
highest of all trees. Under its branches was the 
first place of honour, the holiest spot. Here the 
gods daily sit in judgment, Its branches spread 
over the whole world, and reach upward towards 
heaven. At its roots we see a spring of water 
flowing—in it. Wisdom and Understanding are 
hidden. In the branches above an eagle sits; it is 
he who brings to Odin account of what happens in 
the world among men. He knoweth many things. 
Beneath the branches stand the three maidens (the 
Nornen), Urd,* Werdenda, and Skield, who deter- 
mine the duration of the lives of men. On either 
side, running contrary ways, are two wolves in 
constant pursuit—the one of the sun, the other of 
the moon, to devour them: at the end of the world 
they are successful. Around a globe twines the 
Midgard serpent, which at the last day strives to 
quit the ocean and reach the Jand. Amid the 
leaves and foliage filling up the intervening space 
sits a hawk, whose place is between the eyes of 
Odin’s eagle; awd a squirrel runs up and down the 
branches, striving continually to sow discord be- 
tween the eagle and the monster Nidhogr, ever 
gnawing at the roots of the tree Ydrasill. 

In ancther space the birth of the first two mor- 
tals is represented. It is told in the Edda:t+ 
“ Emer slept, and sweat covered his body, and from 
his left arm there came a man and a woman; and 
it is from these that the race of men descended.” 
Thor is there grasping his good hammer Mjéiner, 
destroying with ita Roman trophy. There, too, is 
Bragi, the god of wisdom and poetry, with his wife 
Idun, who is presenting the apple which confers 
youth and immortality to the entering heroes. 
Colossal figures of Walkyri,} standing on projecting 
pedestals, support the roof. These figures of 
ancient German maidens are of noble mien; a 
lion’s skin is thrown over their shoulders, down 
which hangs their long golden hair; an oaken 
wreath crowns their heads. 

Round the walls of the Walhalla, dividing them 
in two parts, runs a frieze so beautiful that it alone 
were deserving a temple for its reception. It was 
executed at Rome by Professor Wagner and it is 
not saying too much to assert that it is one of the 
finest works of which modern sculpture can boast. 
It is in Carrara marble, and represents the history 
of the German people from the time when the land 
was first peopled by a Caucasian race, and goes cn 
to portray successively their religious and political 
life; the first inroad into Italy, with the storming 
ofa Roman camp; the battle before the gates of 
Adrianople; the storming of Rome; and ends with 
the dissemination of the Christian religion, with 
the preaching of St. Boniface, and the destruction 
of the sacred groves. To attempt to describe the 
grandeur of the composition, the beauty of the par- 





* Urd, or Wyrd, siguifies ‘ fate:’ hence the ‘* Wierd” 
sisters in Macbeth, 

+ Edda, chap. iii. Creation of the World. 

t The Valkyriare the maidens who serve those: heroes 
that dwell in the Walhalla, and bring them, goblets .of 
mead. Odin sends them forth to every battle, and they 
direct the victory and choose those who are todie. These 
pedestals and figures admirably serve to break the nio- 
notony which such a length of wall and so many busts 
would produce, 





ticular groups, the lightness and elegance of the dra- 
peries, the finish of each minutia, would be nearly as 
much out of the question as endeayouring to give 
an idea of Hamlet or of Paradise Lost by a series of 
marbles. The contemplation of the works of the an- 
cients in the immortal city seems fo haye inspired 
him with their genius. Many will be the pilgrimage 
made to behold and read this page of history. 

Above this frieze, written with Jarge gilded 
bronze letters on slabs of white marble, are the 
names of those of whom no portrait is extant. 
The first is “ Hermann, the conqueror of the Ro- 
mans, B.c. xx.” Below, ata trifling distance from 
the ground, on an advancing ledge, aré placed the 
busts, executed by Thorwaldsen, Tiék, and Schwan- 
thaler. The centre of cach small group of por- 
traits is formed by a full-sized figure of Fame, in 
white marble, the work of Rauch of Berlin: 

Here, then, are collected together many of the 
great and good who have served their country in 
the state or in the church, on the throne or in 
war; names mentioned throughout the world. Here 
meet again, their fights now over, those heroes who 
died on the battle-field, from the leader of the Che- 
ruski, down to the brave veteran Blucher. What 
old warrior could desire a more glorious barrow! 
Here are assembled those sage councillors. whose 
wisdom of many years, made itself heard at the 
midnight assembly. Those whom the arrow, sent 
from chief to chief,* quickly brought together, 
when in hoary antiquity they drank the burning 
mead and their hearts opened and every tongue 
was eloquent, still and calm, as on the Thing-tag, 
are they now, assembled. Here, too, are those 
whose voices gave immortality to the dead; the 
bards in whose songs the fallen hero lived again, 
who told his nation of his prowess; who fired the 
young with ardour, whose voice sent them forth 
rejoicing to the battle; and who, if they died, sang 
of their joys in Walhalla: here, time and space 
disappearing, all are brought together in brother- 
hood, from the singers of the Nibelungen down 
to Goethe and Schiller. 

It must be clear to all from the foregoing obser- 
vations, how greatly we admire the intention of the 
Walhalla. In every land it would’ be looked upon 
as a noble and princely work; how much more, 
then, is it to be admired when having its birth in 
a German mind. In that country has never yet 
been a common centre to which all the mental 
energies of its people could converge; in union 
their moral and physical strength would have been 
irresistible ; but preferring the vanities of separate 
independent existence to dignified’ solidity, the 
consequence has been weakness and relapse. The 
gaudy tints of the beam divided by the prism may 
please the child, but the maw knows that, thus 
divided, its strength and vitality are gone. 

Again we repeat our admiration of the first in- 
tention of the work, as it existed in the mind of 
his majesty when Prince Royal of Bavaria; such as 
he himself wrote it should be in his letters: to'Jo- 
hanun von Miiller. But let us now see: whether 
impartiality has been the leading feature in’ the 
choice of worthy names; whether no yearning has 
been shewn to @ particular class; whether no petty 
and unworthy feelings: have: exercised) their) sway. 
We do not expect the fire and enthusiasm of youth 
to be equally ardent after the froste of fifty winters ; 
but we await of ripened age calm and dispassionate 
judgment, and deem that hasty’ impulses’ then give 
way to the dignity: of experience and to sober 
thought: We know, too, that the mind, exposed 
to manifold influences as we pass on through life, 
will at different stages leave the old track; and take 
a new direction. Bt mustobe, it is ‘ordained that it 
Shall be so.’ Butoif-we change our position, it 
ought to be fer’ owe commanding a more extended 
range, whence the littlenesses that once disturbed 





* Those to whom,the custoems,ofthe Nerthmer-are net 
familiar may be reminded. of the, terrific. description of 
the “ fiery cross” in the Lady of the Lake, canto. iii., which 
“ held on, high, and flitting on from, man to.man,” brought 
all the manhood to the muster-place. In Scanddinayia, 
an arrow sent from court to court called the chiefs together, 
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us become lost in the general features of the living 
scene before us. Nature and philosophy teach this 
to us; and where the result is otherwise, we say 
there is weakness ; whether it be in the harvest 
which disappoints the appearances of spring, or in 
ripened manhood, betraying the expectations forméd 
in youth. ¢ 
in the work before us there are 135 names. »To 
make a selection of those worthy companionship 
with the heroes in the hall-of-Wal, is doubtless a 
- difficult and ungracious ‘task. Each one as he 
looks through the pages of history will-fix on some 
name that he would gladly see thus honoured ; the 
peculiar views of another will lead him to reject 
some of the chosen. A choice in. which all would 
be unanimous would therefore be an impossibility: 
Hence one must be guided by something higher 
than individual feeling; not a part, but:the whole 
nation must hail with acclamation. The calm voice 
of history must decide ; partialities, personal views, 
fears, wishes,—these must not, dare not, have any 
weight: one should’rise above all such motives. 
Among these worthies we have looked for the 
name of Luther, and, with surprise, find it) not. 
Yet we are told, “the Walhalla is a monument for 
celebrated distinguished Germans,” and,‘ Death 
removes every distinction.”* Abd in\the speech 
of the late president Schenk, In this temple every 
party feeling which has'so often bred»dissension 
among the different people of Germany shall vanish 
in remembrances and'celebration ; here every church 
firds her noblest followers.”” We are the more asto- 
nished at this omission, as in his letters to Miiller 
he writes, asking for a list of names, ‘‘ Compose 
it freely, according to your own notions, without 
any regard to those names which I have written.” 
Luther’s name is repeatedly*mentioned in his fol- 
lowing letters, and Miiller, answering ‘him, tells 
where the best portrait of the reformer «is to. ve 
found, for a bust to be made from it. And ‘we 
know, too, that some years ago, when talking of 
the Walhalla to M. de Schenk, his majesty: told 
him Luther was to have a place there. Itvis true 
Luther was opposed to that very church of which 
his majesty is so zealous a member, did’all in his 
power to put anend to many forms and rites de- 
manded by the Catholic creed, It is true'that he 
bid the pope defiance; that he caused millions to 
renounce him as their head, to deny his autho- 
rity, to refuse his intercession, to denounce his 
acts. We have purposely put it in the strongest 
light, that there may be no appearance of partiality 
on our part. In the eyes of the Roman Catholic, 
Luther is a heretic; but are we not told, “In the 
Walhalla reigns equality ; death removes: every 
earthly difference ?’’+ Mayhap, then, the royal au- 
thor does not consider him now as a “ rithmlich aus- 
gezeichneter Deutscher ;” though we had thought 
the whole civilised world accorded him the name, 
We acknowledge, in another age and under other 
circumstances, his mighty power would perhaps 
never have shewn itself; that he was the offspring 
of the revolutionary time; that he was not the 
mover of the change; the germ was already in 
men’s minds and was bursting forth. But it was 
he who, seizing the opportunity, directed the quick- 
ening spirit which was at work, and led it on to the 
great end; it was his voice which resounded from 
one end of Europe to the other; which, launched 
forth against the walls of the Vatican, came, thun- 
dering back over the ocean; which, startling, was 
heard in the courts of princes; and which.went 
ringing like the blast of a trumpet) through. the 
forests of Bohemia. He never contemplated the 
immense change which took place ; how was itspos- 
sible that mortal could foresee. it, or, that, a) human! 
mind could then imagine its possibility ?,, dt is-one 
of those events in the history of the. werld brought 
about by God’s own interposition, and -only. want 
a startling suddenness to be called migacles; many) 





® See the preface. + Ibid. : 
+ ‘Kein Mann war éin reineres Erzeugni§s séinés Va- 
terlandes, keiner der weniger allein staud, als Latheh,”~ 
Steffen. Was ich erleble,-b. ix, 9; 272, « 13 10 aagaslad 





are the like events... They. may, not, inspire such, 
devout wonder as when reading how, Lazarus was 
raised, or the loavesdivided; but tous the working 
of the finger of God is as distinctly visible as when, 
touching the blind man’s..eyes; they, were. opened 
and he saw. 

Let us, if we,can, oppose. the influence which the 
present age of action exercises over the mind, ‘and 
with calmness let us transport ourselves, in thought 
to the time when Luther. lived. Let us remember 
the almost supernatural, power—so_all-pervading 
was it—which the Catholic church then wielded; 
morally and politically more vast than had-ever been 
associated with any human rule ; more tremendous 
than all, for it invested itself with godlike attributes, 
teaching, that when -physical energy proved un+ 
availing, one word hurled forth upon the offender 
could search him out like the lightning, and in the 
living man.wither his soul for ever.. To dare to 
think of opposition to such rule, shewed almost 
sublime strength, He, poor, powerless, unknown, 
stepping forth alone against such an array! His 
very enemy was at first struck dumb with amaze- 
ment at such unparalleled hardihood. It were like 
a single mortal striving to resist the waves of the 
ocean in a tempest, and by mere human force to 
hold them back: but what is so wonderful, he did 
do so. The Emperor Charles, he who with tens of. 
thousands had warred with nations and been vic- 
torious, in vain tried to put down the simple monk. 
Pope after pope, he of Medici, Adrian, and Cle- 
ment, found no better fate ; the fiery rage of Henry 
of Engiand was treated with contempt; the united 
learning of the universities of Cologne and Lor- 
raine could not shake his doctrine; the princes of 
Germany, and endless sectarians, all fierce in their 
onset, were met triumphantly: and had the issue 
of the battle been other than it was, the magnitude 
of the struggle, the energy of will, and indomitable 
courage of that single man, would have made him 
for ever memorable. It was a sublime and touch- 
ing epostesle to see him before the magnificent as- 
sembly of the States at Worms, pleading, single and 
unaided, for the truth of his opinions. ‘ If,” said 
he, ‘‘ you can confute me by the words of the Holy 
Scriptures, then I will renounce my doctrine; if 
not, then can I not, nor will I, recall a single word; 
for it is neither safe nor advisable to do aught 
against one’s conscience. Here I stand, I cannot 
act otherwise.. May God help me. Amen.” 

(To be continued.] 
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The Roman Traitor: a True Tale of the Republic. 
By H. W. Herbert, Esq., author of “ Oliver 
Cromwell,” &¢. Colburn. 

WE are afraid that novels of this description, how- 
ever meritorious, are not very popular. From 
Valerius to the Fawn of Sertorius, we have had 
many essays to make the Roman private life in- 
teresting; but all seem to have ended in classic 
coldness of illustration. ‘The Romans are a hard, 
harsh, unlovable people: we can have little feel- 
ing in common with them, and, sooth to say, their 
most pathetic and ttagic episodes rarely touch us 
more than grand ‘stage-effects. “Human nature is 
not akin’ to. the’ most’ exalted “of demigod heroics 
and stoic vittués. ’ Cataline, Lentulus, Cicero, Ar- 
vina, ‘and even the inventéd Julia and Livia, ap- 
pear to ys to be but pageants for the heart. 
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Kennedy; M.D. London, Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

THE BRITISH: ASSOCIATION: SOUTHAMPTON, 
FOSSIL‘MAMMALIA OF SOUTH AMERICA, 
Pror. Owen communicated notices of some fos. 
sil mammalia of South America which had come 
under his observation since the publication of his 
“Descriptions, of the Fossil Mammalia collected by 
Mr. Darwin in the voyage of the Beagle.” The addj. 
tional specimens had been collected or transmitted 
by M. de Angelis and M. Falconet from the vicinity 
of Buenos Ayres; by M. Claussen from the ossj- 
ferous caverns of Brazil; and by Capt. Sullivan, 

R.N., from the coast of Patagonia. 

A new species of the remarkable gliriform genus 
of pachyderms, called Toxodon, was founded on an 
entire lower jaw, with the intermaxillary part of 
the upper jaw, of a specimen equalling the Tozo. 
don platensis in size, transmitted from Buenos 
Ayres, and now in the British Museum. The new 
species, which Prof. Owen proposed to call Tozo. 
don angustidens, is distinguished by the nearly 
equal size of the upper incisors, the transverse 
diameter of the inner or median one being two 
inches; and by the narrower transverse diameter 
of the inferior molars. These specimens deter- 


mine the true dental formula of the genus to be: 
Molars, 


3—3 
—— 


Canines. Premolars. 
3-3 v0—0 4—4 
The first lower premolar, which is wanting in 

the mutilated lower jaw of the Torodon platensis, 
is here shewn to be of simple structure, with a full 
ellipsoid transverse section, four lines in long 
diameter; it is separated from the second pre. 
molar by an interval of one inch anda half. The 
second premolar has a long ovoid transverse sec- 
tion, teu lines by. three and a half lines, with a 
layer of enamel upon the outer side. The third 
premolar is shaped like the second, but is thicker; 
its outer plate of enamel is smooth and even. The 
fourth premolar has a subbilobed transverse sec- 
tion, one inch two. lines in Jong diameter, seven 
and a half lines across the hinder lobe: the outer 
enamel marks off the front lobe by a short inward 
fold. 

The true molars of the lower jaw are distin- 
guished by their superior size, and the presence of 
a plate of enamel upon the middle. part of their 
inner surface, besides the plate that covers the 
whole outer surface and part! of the two ends. The 
transverse: section: ofthe first is three-lobed ; that 
of the: secondand third is four-lobed ;) and the an- 
terior lobey which is marked: off by the indent of 
the-outer plate and by the beginning of the inner 
plate of enamel, is the thickest transversely. The 
antero-posterior diameter. of the first'true molar is 
one inch and a half; the inner enamel plate sends 
a fold. obliquely, forwards half-way across the den- 
tine: two such folds are present in the second 
and.third molars. The antero-posterior diameter 
of thexthird molar is two inches ten lines; its 
transverse diameter across the middle lobe only 
five lines. . The longitudinal extent of the whole 
molar series is one foot; that of the symphysis of 
the jaw. is eleven inches; the lower incisors are 
larger than those in Toxodon platensis, and increase 
in thickness from tthe first to the third on each 
side: the crowns of these six teeth forming @ 
semi-ellipse at the expanded end of the symphysis, 
the breadth of whichis eight inches. The entire 
length: of the lower jaw-is two feet; the depth of 
the ascending ramus fourteen inches; its antero- 
posterior extent eight, inches. The angle is 
rounded, the coronoid process small; the con- 
dyle; convex, extended) transversely three inches 
and three lines, -with/an antero-posterior diameter 
of one inch: | Prof.- Owen, considered these in- 
structive evidences of a second species of Toxodon 
as confirming in,every respect his ideas of the 
affinities of the genus expressed by the title, “ De- 
scription of the cranium of the Toxodon platensis, 4 
gigantic. extinct. mammiferous animal, referable to 
the order Pachydermata, but with affinities to the 
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yodentia, edentata and herbivorous cetatea,” under 
which that description’ was ‘published; 'in'1838)!\in 
the first part. of the Fossil, Mammalia ,of the Voyage 
of the Beagle. M. Quatrefages, in his Considera- 
tions sur les Caractéres Zoologiques des Rongeurs, 
4to, 1840, had corrected what he assumed to have 
been Prof. Owen’s allocation of the toxodon to the 
rodent order; he thought the so-called incisors of 
the toxodon to be canines, affirming that their roots 
extended to the, maxillary bones above the first 
molars, and he regards the, toxodon as having a 
nearer affinity to the morse (trichecus), Prof. 
Owen referred to his Odontography, p. 411, for a re- 
futation of Geoffroy St. Hilaire’s idea that the 
scalpriform incisors of rodents were canines; and 
alluded to the enamelled complex molars of the 
toxodon in refutation of M. Quatrefages’ idea of its 
relationship to the trichecus. 

Mastodon.—An almost entire skull of the Masto- 
don Andium had been transmitted to the British 
Museum by M. de Angelis, from the post-pliocene 
beds of the Pampas of Buenos Ayres. Its molar 
dentition was described ; and a distinctive character 
ofits tusks, in a strip of enamel two inches broad 
along their outer sides, was pointed out. 

Macrauchenia,—To this genus of tridactyle pachy- 
derms, which is nearly allied to the paleotherium 
by the structure of the feet, and to the llamas (au- 
chenia) in the structure of the neck, Prof. Owen had 
referred a Molar tooth of the lower jaw on account 
of itserown being composed of two upright half- 
cylinders of equal height, as in the palzotherium. 
Aleft ramus of the lower jaw, from the tertiary de- 
posits of Buenos Ayres, has been received at the Bri- 
tish Museum, containing six molar teeth, three true 
and three false, the Jast' four shewing the same 
form or pattern as the single fossil tooth from Pata- 
gonia, just mentioned, and more completely de- 
monstrating the resemblance with the lower molar 
teeth of the paleothere, except in this difference, 
viz. the absence of the third lobe ‘in the last molar, 
by which the "generic distinction of the South 
American pachyderm was ‘established, and an ap- 
proach made to the rhinoceros. The Macrauchenia, 
to which Professor Owen provisionally referred the 
fossil in question, differed, however, like the palw- 
othere, from the| rhinoceros in the greater exterior 
convexity) and the equal: height of the ‘two demi- 
cylindrical lobes of which the last premolar and the 
three true molars were composed; and*it farther 
differed: from ‘both: palzothere: and ‘rhinoceros in 
the more ‘simple formr of the second and: third 
premolars. ‘T'he-enamel is smooth and the dentine 
compact, and the coronal cement forms a very thin 
layer, The longitudinal extent of the series of six 
molar teetly was ‘nine’ inches. 

Nesodon.—A' ‘genus’ allied to the preceding, but 


f| Nesod 


premolar the outer longitudinal groove marks off a 
small but bulging anterior lobe from a larger but 
less convex posterior lobe; the inner side of the 
anterior lobe has a slight depression ; the grinding 
surface of the posterior lobe is singularly complex, 
it presents a small crescentic island of enamel near 
the’ anterior lobe, a smaller circular island at its 
middle, and a deep posterior fold which sinks 
into the substance of the dentine and would 
form a large enamel island if the crown were 
more worn down. The fourth premolar resembles 
the third, but is larger, its antero-posterior di- 
ameter being one inch. The first true molar 
is distinguished by the deeper internal depression 
of its anterior lobe, but no more of this tooth, or 
of the other true molars, exists. The crowns sink 
deep into the jaw before dividing into fangs, but 
the second and third premolars have two fangs de- 
veloped. The teeth are narrow transversely, the 
grinding surface of the last premolar is not above 
a quarter of an inch across; the enamel is inter- 
rupted at the fore and back ends of the crown: 
these characters, and the length of the crowns, are 
interesting resemblances to toxodon, in which also 
the large procumbent incisors overlap each other: 
the interval between toxodon and macrauchenia is 
evidently partly filled by the present most remark- 
able genus. The extent of the sloping symphysis 
was nearly two inches; the breadth of the lower 
jaw behind the symphysis was two inches; the 
depth of the ramus at the beginning of the first 
true molar was two inches, The upper (true) 
molar teeth present a subquadrate grinding surface 
one inch in length, half an inch in breadth; the 
outer surface presents a vertical ridge near the 
anterior angle, and a second at the posterior an- 
gle, where the outer layer of enamel ends; the in- 
tervening surface sinuous, convex at the middle 
part. Two folds of enamel penetrate the substance 
of the crown from the inner side; the anterior one 
bifurcates and sinks deep towards the roots; so 


re 

p.m. 55m. = and in the upper sectorial having 
the tubercular part reduced to a slight basal thick- 
ening of the ridge which descends along the inner 
side of the middle lobe of the blade. The first 
premolar below is two-thirds less than in the Felis, 
has a simple conical crown, and is soon shed. The 
upper canines have exserted crowns nine inches 
long, following the outer-curve; are compressed, 
sharp-poirited, with a sharp: posterior serrated 
edge. The lower canines are relatively smaller 
than in Felis, more, compressed, and seem, as in 
the ruminants, to be large exterior incisors. The 
true incisors are longer and relatively larger than 
in Felis. The symphysis of the lower jaw is broad, 
subconcave anteriorly, with its outer. margins pro- 
duced into cristae: The ‘condyles are larger, the 
oeciput higher, the mastoid process longer, and 
the nasalbones broader above than in Felis. As 
Prof. O. could not determine any specific distinc- 
tion. from the hyena neogea or smilodon of Dr. 
Lund, he proposed.te call the:species Machairodus 
neogeus. This happily extinct, most formidable, 
and destructive of the carnivorous genera had 
anciently, a most extensive geographical range 
through a great extent: ef/South America, in India, 
and throughout) Europe ; fossil. remains having 
been found in old: pliocene deposits in Germany 
and France, in the newer pliecene of the Val 
d’Arno, and in the bone caves of England. 

Of the gigantic extinct armadillos, Prof. Owen 
added to the former species, which he had called 
Glyptodon clavipes, the Glyptodon reticulatus, Glypt. 
ornatus, Glypt. tuberculatus, and Glypt. clavicau- 
daius ; an enormous tail of the latter, now in the 
British Museum, shewed several of the ossicles of 
the dermo-skeletal sheath produced into huge 
tubercles, the whole resembling the club of the 
giant Gog or Magog. (Dr. Buckland made some 
facetious remarks on this extraordinary specimen, 
and strongly recommended the Section to avail 
th Ives of the first opportunity of seeing the 








that by attrition first one fork, then the d, and 
lastly the stem, are converted into islands of 
enamel. The posterior fold is simple, but sinks 
down to unequal depths, and is converted by attri- 
tion into two islands of enamel; the largest being 
near the posterior internal angle of thecrown. The 
roots bend strongly inwards as they ascend in the 
substance of the upper jaw. The precise pattern 
of the interblended enamel and dentine must vary 
at each stage of dentition, but the most constant 
character will be two or more islands. The quad- 
ruped to which these fossils belonged must have 
been about the size of the llama. Prof. Owen 
proposed to call the species Nesodon imbricatus, in 
allusion to the tile-like overlapping arrangement 
of the anterior tecth. A second larger species of 





resembling thecanoplotherium in’ the ab 0 
any vacant interspace in’ the entire dental series, 
andin-the equal height of canines and ‘incisors, 
was established’ on the ‘anterior part of the lower 
Jaw anden two molar teeth of the upper jaw, dis- 
covered by Captain Sullivan in an arenaceous ter- 
tary deposit onthe coast’ of Patagonia. The in- 
clsors; canines, atid premolars of the lower'jaw are 
not only in contact but overlap each other ‘like 
scales or tiles, -and\the molar ‘teeth’ of both upper 
and lower jaw’ ‘are characterised by islands of en- 
amel, whence the generic ‘name ‘proposed.’ The 
sucisors, six in number; have long crowns, pro- 
stessively increasing’ in size from’ the’ first to the 
third; those’ of the camel are most like them in 
form and arrangement: ‘The canine is less than 
the outer incisor, witha rounded summit, a con- 
cave inner surface, a’convex outer one, almost pro- 
duced near the’ posterior’ margin into a longitu- 
dinal ridge. The first premolar is. distinguished 
by having such ridge more’marked in consequence 
of the thicker’ posterior border of the crown being 
impressed: bya longitudinal groove. In the'second 
Premolar, an outer longitudinal groove divides the 
Crown into two. equal lobes; each of which has a 
depression on. its inner surface; the antero-poste- 
“or extent ofthis tooth is¢ightlines. In’ the third 





was indicated by four or five detached 
teeth of the lower jaw, from the same deposits: 
this species, of the size of a zebra, it was proposed 
to call Nesodon Sullivani, after the gallant and enter- 
prising officer by whose devotion to science so re- 
markable an addition has been made to the extinct 
genera of mammalia, 

As a check to the undue increase of so many 
large herbivorous species of the megatherioid and 
pachydermal orders, the great Machairodus disco- 
vered in the caves of Brazil by Dr. Lund, who 
supposed it to be a hyena, was well adapted. An 
almost entire skull of Machairodus had been thence 
transmitted to Paris, and had been referred by De 
Blainville, who had published a figure of it, to the 
genus Felis. A specimen of the cranium of the 
same, or very closely allied species, displaying 
some characters not preserved in the Parisian spe- 
cimen, had been transmitted by M. de Angelis, 
from the tertiary deposits of Buenos Ayres to the 
British Museum. Prof. Owen pointed out several 
differences establishing the, at least, subgeneric 
distinction of this remarkablé carnivore, which 
equalled the Bengal tiger in size, and had upper 
canine teeth of thrice the. length. The perma- 
nent dentition resembled the deciduous dentition 
of the true felines, in the molar series~ being 





originals.) Prof. Owen thought that the present 
knowledge of the co-existence with these large 
omnivorous armadillos of a gigantic carnivorous 
species, gave some insight into their need ofa 
complete and strong defence of all the exposed 
parts of the body and tail, since they had not the 
powerful claws with which the megatherioid quad- 
rupeds might have waged war against the great 
machairodus. 

With regard to the megatherium, the remains 
recently transmitted by M. de Angelis to the Bri- 
tish Museum confirmed Prof. Owen’s ideas of its 
closer affinity to the sloths than to the anteaters or 
armadillos, and had enabled him completely to re- 
construct both the fore and hind extremities, and 
correct some errors in Cuvier’s descriptions. 

In the forefoot or manus the megatherium had 
three unguiculate digits, the index, medius and an- 
nularis, but not two digits concealed under the skin: 
the pollex was represented by a radimental me- 
tacarpal only; the minimus had two short rounded 
phalanges, and seems to have been encased in a 
callous hoof. The fore-paws are correctly placed 
in Bru’s original figure, not transposed, as Cuvier 
believed. The bone which’ Cuvier calls the “os 
cuneiforme” is a “ scapho-trapezium,” consisting 
of the same two carpals coalesced, as in the sloths : 
it supports'the metacarpal of the polle«, but this is 
not anchylosed with the adjoining metacarpal. 
The bone which Cuvier thought the “ cuneiforme” 
pushed inwards, is the ‘os magnum.” The “ tra- 
pezoides” in Cuvier’s figure is represented as the 
base of the metacarpal, which he thought to be 
that of the annularis: it’ is, however, a distinct 
though small/bone, wedged into a cavity of the 
scapho-trapezium, and’ presenting a smooth sur- 
face for the base' of the metacarpal of the index 
digit.: The metacarpals increase in length from 
the Ist to the 5th. The index has three phalanges, 
the middle one very short; the ungual one twice 
as long as both the others. The proximal and middle. 
phalanges of the medius have coalesced. The enor- 
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mous ungual phalanx is twice the breadth of that 
of the index, but is shorter; and the whole digit 
is shorter in the skeleton. . The annularis has three 
phalanges, is.unguiculate, and as.Jeng as the in- 
dex. The fifth finger,.or minimus, i has but two 
stunted phalanges, as before'mentioned. 

With regard tothe -hind-foot, the faulty figures 
of the Madrid megatherium: had misled Cuvier into 
the belief that the astragalus resembled that of the 
elephant in the flatness of its articular surface. 
Prof. O. bad rectified this;.and given figures of the 
bone in-his memoir on the mylodon.); There is no 
“os caneiforme”’ for the hallox, as. Cuiver sup- 
posed. The innermost of the ossa cuneiformia in 
the megatherium’s tarsus answers to the “middle 
cunciform,” andsseems to -have coalesced with a 
rudimental metatarse of the»second toe: at all 
events, it is. the sole: representative of that toe, 
and'there is no ttace atrall.of the hallux. The cs 
cuneiforme iexternum is distinetly figured by Bru ; 
it supports the-short and strong metatarsal of the 
toe answering-to:the medius or third, There are 
no little bones missing-on the' ianer (tibial) side of 
the toein the: Madrid skeleton, as M. Pander con- 
jectured. : The proximal and middle phalanges of 
the medius: toe,are conflbent, and form: a very 
singular-shaped: |boues)>:The enormous elaw-pha- 
lanx resembles that of the medius of the fore-foot: 
this is the only claw, on.the hind-foot, The two 
outer toes, answering to the annularis and mini- 
mus of the. fore-foot,. bad each but two stunted 
phalanges, and were buried.in a thick hoof, as in 
the mylodon..,. Their metacarpals. are pnd toe by 
an os. cuboides. , Besides this bone and the two 
ossa cuneiformia, there area scaphoid, astragalus, 
and calcaneum, as, described in Prof. Owen’s me- 
moir on the mylodon. 





SELF-REGISTERING INSTRUMENTS. 
The following papers on this subject were read 
on Monday and Tuesday: 


Mr. Brooke stated that he had applied to the 
barometer, thermometer, and psychrometer, a new 
apparatus, by which also he had. obtained a re- 
gister of variations of the declination magnet, a 
description of which he had transmitted to the 


Royal Society. This may be briefly explained 
to consist of two concentric glass cylinders, which 
enclose between them a piece of photographic 
paper, and are carried round by clockwork once 
in twelve hours. These are covered by a black- 
ened case having a narrow slit parallel to the axis 
of the cylinders, through which a small point of 
light, reflected from a spherical concave mirror 
attached to the magnet, and then refracted through 
a cylindrical lens, passes and impresses the paper. 
Some photographs were exhibited, and were much 
approved of by the president, by Dr. Whewell, and 
other leading members of the committee who were 
present: from these the position of the magnet at 
any given time might generorir be determined 
within ten seconds, and frequently within five. 
The self-regiatering barometer was described as a 
syphon barometer, the extremities of which were 
nearly an inch in diameter, and exactly the same 
size, being adjacent portions of the same tube. A 
glass bulb having a tubular stem rests on the sur- 
face of the mercury in the lower end of the tube, 
and is maintained in a vertical position by small 
friction-rollers. On this stem rests the short arm 
of a balanced lever, and the barometer is so 
placed that the long arm, of the lever, catries a 
black paper screen between a lamp and the slit 
in the apparatus above described; the light of 
the lamp being condensed by a ¢ylindrical lens 
placed in front of and parallel to the slit in 
the apparatus. This screen has a narrow slit in 
it, at right angles to the former; and the small 
portion of light, transmitted through thé point,at 
which the two slits cross each other, produces a 
trace upon the photographic paper.,. The ratio of 
the arms of the lever may be determined at plea- 


sure, so as, to magnify the variations from two to | pape 


when magnified five times the variations may be 
readily determined to the thousandth part of an 
inch. The author stated that he had not had 
the opportunity of determining the errors of the 
instrument, arising from friction and other causes, 
but he believed them to be very small: In the 
self-registering thermometer and psychrometer the 
mercury in a wide flat bore of the tube intercepts 
a portion of the focal line of light formed by re- 
fraction through a cylindrical lens placed as above. 
This does not require more particular description, 
as it differs only in details from similar apparatus, 
of.which a description is in print. 

Mr. F. Ronalds, on presenting his third annual 
volume of observations and experiments made 
at the, Kew Observatory, described his expe- 
riments on the photographic self-registration of 
the electrometer, the barometer, the thermometer, 
and the declination magnetometer, explained his 
existing apparatus for these purposes, and ex- 
hibited the resulting photographs—but first briefly 
adverted to his previous proposals in 1840 and 
184], and experiments in 1844 relative to the sub- 
ject. The principal characteristic of his improved 
system is a peculiar adaptation of the lucernal mi- 
croscope. An instrument of this kind was employed 
in July 1845 to register the variations of Volta’s 
atmospheric electrometer. The pair of straws were 
properly insulated and suspended within the body 
of the microscope, and towards its object end. A 
condensing lens was placed at the end itself, and a 
good lamp stood beyond it; a strong light was 
therefore projected upon those sides of the straws 
which were turned towards the condensing lens, 
and the other sides were in deep shade. The light 
also impinged upon a little screen fitted into the 
back of a case about two feet long fixed to the eye 
end of the microscope, at right angles with it, and 
vertically; through this screen was cut a very 
narrow curved slit, whose chord was horizontal, 
and radius equal to the length of the straws. Be- 
tween the electrometer and the screen an excel- 
lent combination of achrometer lenses by Ross was 
accurately adjusted, to produce a good chemical 
focus of the electrometer at a distance as much 
beyond the external surface of the screen as the 
thickness of one of the plates of glass to be pre- 
sently mentioned. In the long vertical case was 
suspended a frame about half the length of the 
case, provided with a rabbet, into which two pieces 
of plate glass could be dropped, and these brought 
into close contact by means of six little bolts and 
nuts. The frame could be removed at pleasure 
from the line by which it was suspended, and the 
line, after passing through a small hole stopped 
with grease at the top of the long case, was attached 
toa pulley about four inches in diameter, on the 
hour arbor ofaclock. Lastly, counterpoises, rollers, 
and springs were used for insuring accurate sliding 
of the frame, &c. A piece of photographic paper 
was now placed between the two plates of glass in 
the movable frame, the long case was closed so as 
to prevent the possibility of daylight entering it, 
the clock was started, and the time of starting was 
noted. All that part of the paper which was made 
to pass over the slit in the screen by the motion of 
the clock, became now therefore successively ex- 
posed to a strong light, and was consequently 
brought into a state which fitted it to receive a 
dark colour on being again washed with the usual 
solution, excepting those small portions upon which 
dark images of the lower parts of the straws were 
projected through the slit; these parts of course 
retained the light colour, and formed long curved 
lines or bands, whose distances from each other at 
any given part of the photograph, i.e. at any given 
time, indicated the electric tension at that time. 
Sometimes daylight was used instead of the light 
from a lamp, and in that case, during the process 
some appearances ofthe sky were occasionally noted, 
by which it was evident that in serene weather, 
when the sun’s light and heat varied, and the 
rt became consequently either more or less 
darkened, the electric tension as shewn in the 





ten times; and as the line is very sharply defined, 





photograph ‘varied also, increasing with ‘the in. 
crease°of light, &c. This faet'has not perhaps 
before been observed: but as the darkening effect 
on the paper could not always be depended upon, 
separate notes were taken of the intensities oflight 
and the same results obtained. At the suggestion 
of the astronomer royal a distinguishing electro. 
meter formed on the day pile system was after. 
wards employed, which exhibited in the photograph 
not only the tension but the kind of electricity 
possessed by the electrometer at any given time, 

The dry thermometer was next tried; it was of 
the horizontal kind, had a flat bore, and its tube 
was introduced through the side of the microscopo; 
the tube had a diaphram of very narrow: aperture 
fixed upon it, and the slit in the screen at the eye 
end of the microscope was now of course straight 
and horizontal. The image was a little magnified, 
and the breadth of the dark band or line in the 

hotograph became the measure of temperature 
inversely at any time.* The barometer employed 
was of the syphon kind; the microscope was turned, 
in order to bring the long case and its sliding frame 
into an horizontal position; the clock was placed 
at one end, and a little weight sufficient to keep 
the frame steady was suspended by a line passing 
over a pulley at the other end, The lower leg of 
the barometer was introduced through the now 
bottom of the microscope, it’ was provided with a 
similar kind of diaphram to that on the thermome. 
ter, and of course the slit in the screen was now 
vertical. A very light blackened pith-ball rested 
on the surface of the mercury, and its image was 
slightly magnified, but will in future be much more 
so. The declination magnet was one of two fect, 
provided with a damper, and its mode of suspen- 
sion was essentially similar to that of the Green- 
wich declinometer. In order to adapt it for self- 
registration, a very light conical brass tube, project- 
ing six inches beyond its north end, was affixed to 
the lower side of the spur which carried. it, and to 
the north end of that tube a small wire, called the 
index, was attached at right angles; this: index 
descended through little slits in the bottoms of the 
two cases, enclosed the magnet, &c. and took the 
place of the electrometer described: above in the 
lucernal microscope, which was placed below the 
cases, and was now required to be much longer 
than before, in order that the image and motion 
might be sufficiently magnified, yet retaining a flat 
field. Everything was very firmly fixed upon the 
two pillars which formerly carried the transit in- 
strument of George III. 

A great many photographs were obtained and 
sent for inspection to Greenwich: Of some term- 
day impressions, Mr. Glaisher; the magnetical and 
meteorological superintendent of the Greenwich 
Observatory, says, in an official note, that “ The 
beautiful agreement of those results with these at 
Greenwich is highly satisfactory.” This must be 
gratifying to Mr. Ronalds, who has from the frst 
so ably devised and conducted the. experiments 
and observations at Kew. 1 

Mr. Dollond’s atmospheric recorder registers 
simultaneously and continuously on the same sheet 
of paper every variety of change in the barometer, 
thermometer, hygrometer, electrometer, pluviome- 
ter, and evaporator: it also records the force and 
direction of the wind. ; 

The barometer is upon the siphon principle, of 
alarge bore. Upon the surface.of the, mercury 1 
the shortest leg is placed a float, very accurately 
counterpoised, leaving only sufficient weight ' 
compel it to follow the mercury, and is correctly 
adjusted to that part of the apparatus which moves 
the indicator, when the pressure of the atmosphere 
is at thirty inches...The connexion of the float 
with the indicator is so arranged as to give a scale 
of three to one. : 

The thermometrical arrangement consis!s of 
ten mercurial thermometers of a peculiar form. 

* In order to convert this into the wet-bulb hygromeler 


nothing of course is necessary but the application of the 
usual cup of water and the capillary threads, 
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These are suspended upon an extremely delicate 
and accurate balance. | They ase placed, at the 
north end of the frame, and are screened from the 
effects of the-wind,and rain by perforated plates of 


“ae hygrometer consists, of:a slip of mahogany 
cut across the grain. Thisiwas placed ina cylin- 
der filled with water, and suspended from the up- 
per end with a weight of two pounds at the other 
end, until it-was found by repeated examination 
to be completely saturated, and no longer to in- 
crease in length. |The length was then referred 
to an accurate scale, and the. slip of mahogany 
placed alongside the pipe of a stove, under the 
same suspension and weight, until its shortest 
length was obtained. The difference of the two 
results being carefully taken, the scale was formed 
accordingly. It is placed in a tube, open at both 
ends fora free passage of air, outside the observa- 
tory. Itis suspended and weighted as before, with 
full power to act upon the arm of the indicator, 
quite free from the action of the sun or rain, and 
is found ‘to-be extremely active and firm in its 
operation, shewing upon an open scale every hun- 
dredth of its extremes in dryness and moisture. 
The electrometer for thunder-storms and elec- 
tric changes is constructed by placing a well insu- 
lated conductor upon the highest convenient place, 
from which a wire is brought down to an insulation 
on the top of the observatory, and from thence to a 
standard through another insulation to a metal 
disc, betwee which and another fixed disc there is 
a movable dise attached to a glass or insulating 
arin, forthe purpose of connecting it with an ac- 
curate support ‘upon which it can move with the 
greatest facility: In connexion with this arm and 
dise there isa peneil carried forward to the line of 
indication.) Lhesthird dise before stated is fixed 
toa standard at about three inches from the first : 
to this a wire is:attached and carried into the earth. 
By this arrangement <he electricity put in motion 
by a thunder-cloud> iis: received and registered. 
The effect during: a thunder-storm is extremely 
interesting. - When a cloud: charged with the elec- 
tric fluid comes:within the range of the conductor, 
the movablesdise begins: slowly to pass from the 
first to the thirdedisc,; discharging each time a pro- 
portion of the electricity, and increasing in rapidity 
of motion untibthe discharge: of the cloud by light- 
ning)takes: place It then falls back to the first 
disc,sand ‘vemains perfectly quiet until the next 
electtic;‘clowd’ approachesy «If, in the: interim, a 
eloud'eharged: with»rain only should descend or 
pass over, no movement of the disc takes place. 
For the! (pluviometer;-at)ia' distance from the 
outsidexof thé Jobsérvatory, there is a receiver of 
one foot square, clear from ‘all surrounding matter 
that-might interfere with the direct fall of the rain 
vpon its*surfaces: ‘Prom this receiver a pipe con- 
ducts the fain into:another receiver-inside the wb- 
servatory, directly under the registering apparatus; 
in this there is an'air-float connected with a set of 
inclined planes, each ‘inclined plane being equal to 
one inch of rain. These inclined: planes,:as they 
pass up, movecthe indicator across the destined 
proportion’ of the paper; ‘shewing, as“it proceeds, 
the result'of-each drop ‘to the hundreth part of an 
inch in superficies, and continues to advance until 
it arrives at ‘one inch. ‘It is ‘then instantly dis- 
charged, and returns to the zeroof the: scale, or 
commencement ‘of -andther{inch. © Phe internal 
Teceiver'iy'caloulated tor vontain' six inches of rain. 
The evaporator 48 supplied) with water from a 
vessel which ‘ig ii ‘form, an pen cube of one’ foot 
square, plated by the’ side’ of the receiver for rain, 
and filled frony‘a correct gauge toa! given number 
of inches ; it i¢ covered with °a! plate of glass, ele- 
vated sufficiently‘abewe thé edge°of the vessel ‘to 
prevent rata ‘from ‘falling’into it, but not so close 
as to prevent the air from freely acting upon’ the 
surface of the water: “Al receiver inside the obser- 
Vatory i¢ placed” under ‘the'arm: of the indicator 
Upon, the, same level as that outside, connected by 
a-pipe. In-this:receiver there is a float, governed 





by the evaporation from the external vessel, which 
moves the pencil of indication until an inch of the 
water has evaporated; it then, as in the -rain- 
gauge, returns to the zero. This is repeated for 
several inches until the receivers are nearly empty, 
when they must be refilled from the external vessel. 

The power or force of the wind is registered 
by a combination of suspended weights, acted upon 
by inclined planes or edges in connexion with a 
board of one foot square to receive the impression ; 
this board is kept in opposition to the direction of 
the wind by a powerful vane, its motion being as 
free from friction as possible, every part being 
correctly counterpoised. When the board is acted 
upon by the wind, it raises the suspended weights 
by a chain passing over a pulley in a line with the 
direction of the wind, and well secured from the 
weather. The suspended weights in connexion 
with an inclined lever carries the pencil. of indi- 
cation along the scale, and registers the weight 
lifted in ozs. and Ibs. avoirdupois. The scale 
having been found, by repeated trials, to be cor- 
rectly equal to the weights recorded upon it. The 


direction of the wind is also registered at the same 
time by another pencil, which marks the course 
upon the paper, throughout the whole circle of the 
horizon, or that proportion through which it passes. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Oct. 7th. Meeting of Council.— Several associates 
were elected, and presents received. Dr. Forbes 
exhibited a beautiful gold coin of Valentinian, re- 
cently dug up at Swansea.—Mr. Fitch exhibited 
drawings of a curious subterranean building re- 
cently discovered at Ipswich, of which an account 
was given at a former meeting ; and of two vessels 
of stone found at Dunwich and Felixstow, in Suf- 
folk, evidently of great antiquity, and apparently 
stoups for holy water.—The Rey. E. G. Walford, 
of Chipping Wardon, exhibited two coins found on 
the site of the Roman Brinavis; one a Roman 
coin of an unknown type, the other a Saxon 
sceatta. — Mr. Bland, of Hartlip in Kent, an- 
nounced the discovery of another Roman villa in 
that neighbourhood, which will be further reported 
on to the Association.—Mr. Evan Williams, of 
Knighton in Radnorshire, sent for examination 
two ancient chisels, found in excavating the ruins 
of the Cistercian abbey of Cwmbhir, in Radnor- 
shire, which was founded in 1143, but never 
finished, being, with its splendid church, destroyed 
by the ferocious Glyndwr. The chisels were found 
lying close to a square stone nearly faced, and 
which was, for the more convenient working, ele- 
vated on a larger, termed ‘a bank.’ The mason 
had evidently hurriedly left his work, and that 
probably at the time of the sudden irruption by 
Glyndwr, if not at an earlier period. 

Mr. Joseph Warren, of Ixworth, sent an im- 
pression of a medieval seal, in the centre of which 
had been fixed a beautiful antique intaglio, repre- 
senting a figure of Minerva, round which was the 
inscription, ““ANGELUS CONSILIIT FORTIS GLADIA- 
TOR.” 

Mr. Fitch exhibited a very curious bracteata 
ornament, with a figure of a horseman, and some 
letters inscribed. It was found in a barrow at 
Otley, in Suffolk, and appears to be of Saxon 
‘workmanship. | Mr. Fitch also exhibited drawings 
of some Saxon weapons, and a fine boss of a shield, 
recently found in Suffolk: 

Mr. Goddard Johns6i, ‘of Norwich, exhibited 
an elegant little Roman bronze’ figure ‘of a’ danc- 
ing fawn, found lately at ‘Haineford, about ‘five 
miles‘n.e. of that city; with a’ paréel' of Saxon 
fibni, found at Sporle, near’ Swaffham,’ ‘dnd ‘at 


Postwick, near Norwich, and an’ early bore pit,’ 
- 


found in Yorkshire, 

Mr. Smith “laid'‘on the fable ‘a drawing of an 
early swivel or hand‘ gtin, 44 ‘inches Tong, with a 
chamber, which was a few days ago found on the 
sea-shore at’ Chale, in the Isle of Wight, and ‘is 
now in the possession of Mr. William Jacobs, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
PRANCE. 
Paris, Oct. 6, 1846. 

Tue comedy I alluded to in my last letter is en- 
titled Don Guzman, ou la Journdéé: d'un Seducteur. 
Let not this title frighten you, ‘It precedés a most 
moral work, and one destined to deter Don Juans 
and Lovelaces from their ‘miserable pursuits.. And 
under the pseudo ‘of Spanish’ names, the! author 
appears to'us'to have: intended ‘for! the stage real 
allusions to personages of our'day and country. 

His seducer, Don Guzinan, is ore of those used- 
up young men, who, thoréugh egotists, urscrupu- 
lously sacrifice the happiness and honour of their 
weak ‘victims to’the want’ of some’ stimulant to 
while away their times® After séducing' av young 
girl of Seville, °hev departed; leaving . this ‘de- 
serted Ariadne a: prey to remorse’; she, ‘however, 
after two years of sorrow and: expectation, has 
ended by marrying ian Alcade, old, ugly, and rich. 
The Senora’ Lena, such: is the name of this poor 
girl, has.aomaid;a young and pretty girl, equally 
seduced formerly by another young: scapegrace, 
yclept Spadillo, who has alsoutaken to vagrancy all 
over the world. He met°Don Guzman, and both 
joined in intimate friendship, notwithstanding the 
difference of rank ;/and they return’ together ‘to 
Seville, having found no betteroplace throughout 
Europe = 

Quien no ha visto Sevilla 
No ha viste mavavilla,’? 
Immediately on their’ return, the two’ seducers 
meet their deserted inamoratas. Don Guzman im- 
mediately conceives ‘the id¢a of ‘reconquering all 
his former ‘influence over the déceived girl, whom 
he now finds married and prettier than'ever.'' Spa- 
dillo, on ‘the contrary, called ‘upon by the Abigail 
to make good his promises of matriage, iinme- 
diately decides, like an honest fellow, upon acquit- 
ting the sacred debt. He is, however, much in 
dread of Don Guzman. Introduced, without the 
knowledge of the Alcade, neat the too sensitive 
Lena, this insatiable debauchee will meet the be- 
trothed of his friend,'and, with a fellow of his cha 
racter, what may not be apprehended? But in this, 
Spadillo is mistaken. The soubrette Paquita is a 
knowing girl; who ean well guess what is to 
be gained by attending to the tender vows of 
such a rowé as Don’Guzman. She listened through 
a keyhole while he’ displayed before Lena the 
most brilliant flowers of his amatory nonsense, 
and if he chanees to turn his views on Paquita, she 
will be proof against his eloquence. But, at the 
same time, she wishes’ to punish Spadillo for his 
jealous suspicions, which are somewhat offensive 
to her; so, when’ Don Guzman, although on the 
point of being reinstated in the good graces of 
Donna Leria, hovers also about the charming camé- 
riste, shé is far from discouraging him. Spadillo, 
now in an awful fright, endeavours in vain to evade 
the danger by appealing to the pretended friend- 
ship of Don Guzman. The seducer is too egotisti- 
cal to think of making the slightest concession, the 
least sacrifice, to his travelling companion. He 
undertakes to persuade ‘him, that in exposing the 
perfidy, the impropriety, of Paquita’s conduct, he is 
thereby rendering him a'most signal service. This 
firie logic finds ‘poor Spadillo but half convinced. 
He ‘detects’ behintf ‘these vain. protestations of 
friendship all’ the’ bad designs, all’the obduracy, of 
Don Guzman. “He allows himself, nevertheless, 
foolishly to be eritrapped into a wager, by which his 
hands are’ tied, and leaves Don Guzman in posses- 
sion of'a clear field near the fascinating soubrette. 
This young lady forthwith undertakes to avenge 
all'the Victiins of the dreatled cavalier. Feigning to 
listen to his fair words, she makes an appointment 
with him‘unvét some chestnut-trees in the garden 
towards hightfall; but instead’ of going there her- 
stlf, shé'sends Wither, as her proxy, the fair Lena, 
who wel? deserved thik little lesson of prudence, 
atid will Gerceforth guard against the tender vows 
of the ‘unfaithful Guzman. Subsequently, Paquita 
persuades the seducer that she herself has had no- 
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thing to do with this perfidious substitution, and 
draws him into a second rendezvous, a far more 
terrible snare than the former. In the pavilion, 
where he expects to meet her, he finds himself 
téte-a-téte with a horrible old duenna, whose fren- 
zied appeals immediately awake the whole house. 
Guzman is arrested, suspected of robbery, and, to 
crown his misfortunes, taken before the very Al- 
cade, the jealous husband of Donna Lena. 

At first, nothing less is intended than to hang 
this nocturnal visitor, whose threatening designs 
are justly suspected. But Paquita does not desire 
to see the adventure take a tragical turn. That her 
fun may be complete, Guzman must live, he must 
be absolved, but devoted to thorough ridicule. 

In fine, the crime of Don Guzman is legally and 
clearly authenticated. He is duly convicted of 
having attempted the virtue of Donna Barbara, the 
venerable duenna, after having failed with Donna 
Lena and her maid. Here is enough to banish him 
from Seville, from Spain, from Europe itself, and 
teach him to respect women in general, soubrettes 
in particular, and duennas above all. 

This comedy, written in well-turned verse, and 
which, notwithstanding the many bits borrowed 
from the best-known plays of the old school, still 
excites much interest, has obtained a success which 
must induce the author, M. Adrien Decourcelle, to 
cultivate his talents for the stage. This young 
writer is not more than twenty-four years of age, 
and the future may largely realise the promises of 
this happy début. 

In the way of other dramatic novelties, I see 
scarcely anything save a pitiable drama, fow2ded 
on the “ Nouvelle Heloise,” and played at the Vau- 
deville. The author openly named is M. Michel 
Delaporte, but it is asserted that it is due to the 
joint labour of himself and an anonymous academi- 
cian, who is a rival of M. Scribe for fecundity, if 
not for talent. If this revelation, this green-room 
indiscretion, be substantiated, we should not have 
to congratulate M. Ancelot, the academician al- 
luded to. 

The Palais Royal has also produced a burletta 
in three acts, entitled Le Bonhomme Richard. It is 
dramatic adaptation of that Richard Saunders, 
through whose lips Benjamin Franklin was wont 
to publish his maxims of moral economy. The 
French Bonhomme is a wily peasant of the Berry, 
who comes to Paris for the purpose of withdrawing 
a prodigal nephew from a host of parasites, courte- 
sans, and blacklegs of all sorts, who have already 
begun to corrupt the youngman. Finding that he 
cannot reclaim him to virtue by his salutary coun- 
sel, the shrewd labourer feigns to give way himself 
to the same excesses in which his wild nephew in- 
dulges. This latter at first rejoices, but soon be- 
comes alarmed, at this strange metamorphosis. He 
endeavours, in his turn, to preach reason to his 
uncle; but this gentleman sends him about his 
business, and reminds him, ironically, of the light 
and flippant manner with which he formerly at- 
tended to the benevolent remonstrances of a wor- 
thy old man. The pretended ruin of the Bonhomme 
Richard brings on the catastrophe. Mercenary 
love, interested friendship, all desert the uncle and 
the nephew as soon as they are supposed to be the 
sport of ill fortune; an old and salutary lesson by 
which the young man will profit, without paying 
for his experience so highly as many others, for 
his uncle has guarded carefully against ruining 
himself in reality. His prodigality was feigned, 
his excesses scarcely cost him anything; and the 
nephew, who marries a good little peasant girl (the 
foster-sister and god-daughter of the Bonhomme 
Richard), will, at a later period, find out how much 
he is indebted to that vulgar and proverbial wis- 
dom which he used to quiz so foolishly. 

I have received this week a curious volume. 
The title is of itself very startling and attractive, 
albeit somewhat lengthy. I will copy it textually. 
“* Les Auteurs apocryphes, supposés, déguisés, pla- 
giaires, et les Editeurs infidéles de la Littérature 
francaise pendant les quatre derniers siécles, les 





industriels littéraires, et les_lettrés guise sont 
anoblis a notre époque.” I could scarcely enume- 
rate the multitude of little facts unknown, of singu- 
lar revelations, of good and useful libels, ,in. this 
work, which the author, M. Quérard, ,has :/had the 
courage to sign, careless of the irate. vengeance of 
offended amour propre, the choler of the thieves 
whom he unmasks, the rancour of the writers whom 
he compels to descend from their haughty pedestal. 
For instance, he does not hesitate to name all the 
collaborateurs of M. Alex. Dumas, to name. the 
book which he has used to manufacture “ The Trois 
Mousquetaires (les Mémoires du Chevalier d’Ar- 
tagnan, par Sandraz de Courtils),’’ and the ‘ Comte 
de Monte-Christo” (les Archives de la Police, par 
M. Peuchet). He gives us the name of that cour- 
tesan and authoress known under the name of the 
“* Contemporaine” (Elzelina Van Aylde Jonghe), 
and tells us how the recital of her adventures, writ- 
ten by her in fifteen or twenty pages, served as the 
groundwork for eight volumes written by a half- 
dozen writers more or less known, M. Lesourd, 
M. Malitourne, M. Amédée Pichot, M. Ch, 
Nodier, M.de Villemarest. M. Quérard also gives 
us the real names of all the writers who have 
thought proper to treat themselves to titles of 
nobility on the covers of their books. M. de Beau- 
voir, for instance, whose name is Roger; M. de 
Cailleux, the Director of the Museum, whose real 
patronymic is Cailloux. The terrible bibliogra- 
pher, in fact, does not spare one of these frauds; 
some being innocent, others more culpable, which 
are intended to gratify the self-love of authors, 
or to mislead the public in its judgment and to con- 
ceal the origin of dangerous works. It is true that 
most of these revelations possess no interest save 
for the French reader. The information given by 
M. Quérard on foreign literature is very limited; 
and you need not, for instance, have recourse to 
his book to know that the real name of Geoffrey 
Curzon is Washington Irving, that Jedediah 
Cleishbotham is no other than Sir Walter Scott. 

I will, however, mention a remark which might 
have been useful to one of your writers, the author 
of a critique, some three or four months back, on 
the “ Mémoires de la Marquise de Créqui,’’ 
lately translated in London, which is, that there 
was a previous translation in English of this apo- 
cryphal work. It is entitled “ Recollections of the 
Eighteenth Century, from 1710 to 1800, translated 
from the French of the Marchioness de Créqui.”’ 
Paris, Bennis, 1834, 2 vols. 8vo. 

An exact and conscientious bibliographer will 
always produce facts worth knowing. The mis- 
fortune is—and this may be said for M. Quérard, 
as well as for his compeers in bibliography,—that 
these facts, few in number, are immersed in a mass 
of valueless information, from the midst of which 
they must be gathered with great trouble. Life is 
very short for such minute and patient reseaych. 


[From our occasional Correspondent.] 
Paris, Tuesday, Sept. 29. 
Your readers are aware that Alexandre Dumas 
has obtained permission to open a new theatre on 
the Boulevard du Temple, to be called the Théatre 


Montpensier.. Whilst the edifice is being erected, 
he exercises his actors and actresses at the little 
theatre of St. Germain en Laze—the same plaee, 
by the bye, as that in which King James the Se- 
cond and his queen, with whom the Lilerary Ga- 
zette has lately been a good deal occupied, passed 
so much of their time. A few nights ago, Dumas 
gave in this St. Germain’s theatre a representa- 
tion, half public half rehearsal, of a new transla- 
tion of Hamlet, executed by himself and a young 
man unknown ‘to fame. ‘The néwspaper critics 
are in raptures ‘with the ‘translation; it is grande, 
magnifique, sublime, superbe, and half-a-dozen other 
laudative adjectives. Jules Janin; in his capacity 
of Prince of French critics, has, in ‘particular, 
deigned to extend to it his august approbation. He 
has even gone so far as to declare that it is worthy 
in every respect of the original, is rendered with 





a 


remarkable fidelity, and cannot fail to cause the 
dust of notre vieus, Williams, as he dubs Shakspere 
to tingle with delight in the tomb. . This: verdict 
will,.of course, be most-satisfactory to every body, 
notwithstanding it is-notorious that Janin knows 
as much about Hamlet in the, original as he does 
of the, Egyptian, hieroglyphics,,and as much about 
notre vieux Williams as/of the poet laureate of the 
Cannibal Islands, But even if we: put down the 
criticisms of these Parisian critics for what the 
are worth, 7.e, nothing at all, we may still fairly 
assume that Dumas’s translation of Hamlet (or ra. 
ther of the translation that bears his name; for his 
part in it consists merely in giving it a little polish 
here and there, and re-arranging it for the stage) 
is most meritorious. If only for its adherence to 
the original, to the introduction of all Shakspere’s 
personages, and a pretty faithful obedience ty 
Shakspere’s directions as to changes of scene, &c, 
it would merit this praise. At all events, we may 
be quite certain that even if it be decidedly bad, 
it will still be immensely superior to the monstrous 
abominations to which the wretched Ducis and his 
equally wretched followers have had the outrageous 
blasphemy to affix the glorious name of Shakspere, 
The intention of Dumas is to bring out this trans. 
lation very shortly after the opening of his new 
theatre. He has taken upon himself to alter the 
ending of the Jast.act, and his. friends say, bas 
improved it greatly, ‘‘ Improved Shakspere !” are 
words that grate harshly.on. an English ear; but 
albeit every Englishman would undoubtedly prefer 
that what Shakspere wrote should undergo no al- 
teration whatsoever, we must. still not condemn 
Dumas, but bear in mind that. some little conces- 
sions may be made to French: taste, which is often 
shocked by Shakspere’s energy and violation of 
many of the fixed, rules of dramatic. construction, 
In the attempt to do justice to, Hamlet, Alexandre 
Dumas. has rendered a great service both to his 
countrymen and to our great, poet—to, the former, 
by enabling them) to form, some. idea of what that 
sublime tragedy really is, to the latter, by shewing 
that Shakspere, most, certainly: is mo¢ the namby 
pamby, versifier which half the fellows, who call 
themselves his translators have dared to represent 
him. After Hamlet, it.is proposed to give Macbeth, 
Lear, the, Midsummer Night's. Dreamy: and other 
works. of the great master, all translated as literally 
as possible. What an acquisition this will be to 
the French stage, condemned as it has hitherto 
been to Shakspere as dished, up »by the wan Ducis, 
the most cold-blooded. villain. that. ever. murdered 
divine poetry ! 

The question of literary copyright about which 
some: articles have appeared in the Lilerary Ga- 
zette, is. beginning to excite serious attention in 
this capital, and it is, satisfactory to. observe that 
the same appears:to be the casé in London. The 
French suffer-almost as severety from literary pi- 
racy as the Englisb.. The Belgians.do for them, 
and it cannot be denied most effectually too. As 
soon as ever a book. of a;popular-author is printed 
in Paris, in some cases even before, they pirate it 
to an enormous extent.,,.For example, M. Thiers’ 
“ History.of the Consulate. and Empire,” has, I 
understand, been reprinted to the extent of fifty 
separate editions, and sold for a few pence; whilst 
the Parisian publisher, haying had twenty thousand 
pounds or, thereabouts to-pay for copyright, could 
not afford to. let it go for-less than several francs. 
Engene Sue’s “‘, Mysteries.of, Paris’’ was reprinted 
twenty different. times, at least; and every one of 
Alexandre Damas’s and Scribe’s works have been 
filched, and are daily being filched, with equal effron- 
tery. In Germany, also, French publications are pi- 
rated.onanextensiyescale, As'to ourauthors, Ger- 
many,. France,, Belgium, and: the United States 
victimise. them with, the most daring impunity. 
The evil,.in short, has become.so enormous both to 
England and France as to-cry aloud for a remedy: 
the immorality has become so scandalous. as to be 
a shame anda disgrace to all who connive at it. 
It is the bounden duty of the ministers of France 
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and England ‘to bestir themselves in the matter. 
If ministers had:consciences like other’ men; they’ 
would suffer ecutely for having remained’ idle so 
jong. A moveson their parts is only ‘necessary. 
They have but to-speak to be obeyed. Prussia 
has already set them the example. Saxony’ has 
followed it. The very publishers at Leipzig wlio 
carry on the piracy are said to be ashamed of it, 
and offer to give up the immoral trade as soon as 
ever their works shall be protected—they only 
rob because they are robbed. If England and 
France were to enter into a treaty between them- 
selves, could they not bully Belgium into good 
behaviour? And, that*accomplished, could they 
not easily have treaties with every other state in 
Europe? Tsay every state, because nothing less 
will be effectual. It may be a vain hope, perhaps, 
to expect the Yankees to give up their flagrant 
thefts on our literature. But in Europe honour 
and honesty exist and are respected ; and therefore 
] say again that the ministers of Great Britain and 
of France have but to notify a desire to the govern- 
ments of Europe that literary piracy shall cease, 
and it will cease instantly. 

In one of his recent letters, your correspondent 
quoted some remarks on English sporting from a 
writer in one of the monthly reviews. It is a pity 
that the correspondent omitted all the stupid ca- 
lumnies on the English people, and all the stupid 
misrepresentations: of English customs, in which 
that writer indulged. It is a greater pity, too, 
that he neglected to state that the writer, in his 
blundering attempts to be smart and witty, shewed 
himself to be’ a miserable scrub by basely holding 
up to contempt, almost by name and address, the 
wife and family of the gentleman whose hospitality 
he had accepted. With his permission, I would 
beg of your correspondent, when in future quoting 
French writers on’ England, to give all their ca- 
lumnies, all their lies, all their stupidities, all their 
monstrous misrepresentations, and all their gro- 
tesque’ attempts to appear clever and profound. 
Let him be assured that we should receive them 
with the most ‘agteeable philosophy—that they 
would cause us amusement rather than anger, and 
that, at all’events, be they ever so severe, ever so 
terrible, they would most assuredly (to borrow the 
words of M. Guizot) “ never rise to the height of 
our disdain.” 





ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


HERR ANDERSEN. 

(IN the third volume of his Bazaar the author makes fre- 
quent mention of our-countryman Mr. W, Francis Ains- 
worth (then returning from his arduous travels in Toor- 
kistan), as his most intitmate companion in the voyage 
from Constantinople to Vienna; and it occurred to us that 
our friend might rersember some interesting particulars 
of the popular Danish poet, and be kind enough to fa- 
vour us with them. The annexed is his obliging answer 
to our application to that effect.—Zd. L. G.] 

Futt well do“ remember the poet Andersen. 1 

was introduced to him on board the steamer Fer- 

dinando Pritio, in:the Golden Horn, about half: 
past eight in the evening of the 4th May, 1841, by 

a distinguished Austrian officer, who had ‘served 

in the Syrian campaign, and who called my atten- 

tion to the poet as to a very clever individual who 
had improvised with great success at a soirée of 

Baron Stiirmer’s. Herr Andersen was & tall young 

man, of prepossessing appearance, pale colour, yet 

somewhat delicate ; brown hair, and sharp ‘nose and 
features, with a very very slight slouchin his gait, and 
the sidling movement of'an’ abstracted man. He 
was friendly and cheerfulin conversation, although 
restless and préoccupé ; but there -was’that extreme 
simplicity in his manners and confidence iti others 
that made it impossible not ‘to entertain feelings 
of regard and interest for him at once. On our 
arrival at the quarantine-station at Orsova, my 

Austrian friend was quartered with two other of- 

ficers in one house, Andersen and myself oc- 

cupying the two rooms of another. We had there- 
fore ten days of intimate acquaintanceship ; and 





I certainly rejoiced very much in the good fortune 
that had ‘given me so pleasant, and in every respect 
so gentlemanly a companion in durance vile ; I use 
the term‘ gentlemanly’ considerately, for hismanners 
were in every respect those of a person of cultivated 
intellect and refined feelings. Although always 
cheerful and companionable, there was never any 
thing light or frivolous in his conduct. As we used 
to'write all the morning, we did not meet much 
till dinner-time. Do you know,” he said to me 
one day, “how this Hungarian soup is made? 
—By leaving water for a week in the pantry where 
the meat is kept,” he answered quickly, upon my 
acknowledging my culinary ignorance. Certainly, 
the soup served up in quarantine deserved to be 
so considered. Herr Andersen was naturally of a 
pious turn of mind, and observed the Sabbath 
strictly, putting by his papers, and doing no work 
on that day. ‘* These people,’’ he said to me of 
some Wallachians, who were boisterously enjoying 
the Sabbath morning in quarantine, “ by putting 
on their best clothes, think that itis Sunday.” One 
evening we had a severe thunder-storm: “I have 
learned to despise the dread of thunder as super- 
stitious,” he said, in his peculiar nonchalant man- 
ner, “since I have learned to feel and appreciate 
the goodness of God.” 

Herr Andersen was very skilful in cutting out 
paper. The drawings of the Mewlewis, or turning 
dervishes, in my Asiatic travels, are from cuttings 
of his, and I have still some reminiscences of this 
kind in my possession. I enclose also a poem of 
which he gave me a copy, but my memory does 
not allow me to say whether he said it was his or 
not.* I believe not, but that he was very partial to 
it. When we got out of quarantine, as we had a 
day’s leisure in Orsova, waiting for the steam- 
boat, we hired a carriage to convey us to the baths 
of Mahadia, situated amid the most magnificent 
mountain-scenery, and much frequented by Walla- 
chians and Hungarians. Unluckily Herr Ander- 
sen was so unwell, and so much indisposed by the 
rude jolting of the car, that before he had got a 
mile he gave the journey up, as being beyond his 
strength, and returned on foot, leaving me, to my 
great regret, to proceed alone to Mahadia. I was 
so much hurt, that had there been another oppor- 
tunity of visiting the place I should have returned 
with him. On going up the river Danube, he took 
the greatest interest in two Armenian boys, who 
were going, under the care of an amiable and un- 
prejudiced monk, to an Austrian academy. It was 
evident that any, however remote, a prospect of 
civilising the East was like a gleam of sunshine to 
him. At Pesth I began to lose sight of him, for he 
had provided himself with introductions, where I 
was a mere bird of passage. 

W. Francis AINSWORTH. 
La Morte della Principessa Guendalina Borghese Talbot, 
seguita da quella di tre suoi figli. 
Presso al Tamigi un Fior di Paradiso 
La Fé piantd con somma cura un giorno ; 
Bello ci erebbe unquel suol piu a’ un narciso: 
Tanto era in suo candor di grazie adorno ! 
Quindi la carita fiammante in viso 
Del Tetro il trapiantd vial bel soggiorne, 
E qui destava in tutti amore e riso 
Per la fragranza che spandea d’ intorno. 


Ma il grato olezzo anche su in cielo ascese, 
Onde averlo fra loro ebLer desio 

L’ alme ch’ ivi si stanno al guadio intese 
Allora a un divin cenno Angiol partio 

Che svelto il Fior con tre germogli, il rese 
All’ amor de’ beati, e ingrembo a Dio. 


THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—Last Saturday a flowery, ballet 
afforded Fabbri opportunities for displaying -her 
agility and grace in several new steps, such as it 
is now the fashion to applaud and write about with 
an extravagance of enthusiasm which is very lu- 
dicrous and amusing. The woman who can point 
her toe at an angle of 90°, or any thing above, is a 
‘* danseuse”’ of the first water ; and a jump of eight 








* We believe not.—£d, Lit. Gaz. 





or nine feet is more immortal than the celebrated 
leap of Quintus Curtius (which, from the curt in 
his name, was probably shorter). Poor Melpomene 
and Thalia (glorious Apollo and eight of the Muses) 
are but satellites to the greater Terpsychore. One 
of the sisters, however, made a successful effort on 
Thursday to attract the public favour; for Madame 
Anna Bishop (ne Riviere) made her début as Isoline 
in Balfe’s opera of the Maid of Artois. There was, 
perhaps, considerable timidity in attempting to sup- 
ply the place of Malibran ; but as far as a first night 
can enable us to judge, we would say that her voice, 
although a soprano of good quality, scarcely pos- 
sesses suflicient strength for Drury Lane. In con- 
sequence of this she over-exerts it, and decidedly 
falls short of excellence in the concerted music. 
The ballad in the second act was sung by her most 
sweetly; but the finale painfully out of tune, the 
breath of the singer being quite gone. Messrs. 
Borrani and Weiss added much to the effect of the 
opera by their careful study, Borrani winning a 
well-deserved encore for the popular “ Light of 
other Days.’ Messrs. Harrison and Burdini were, 
as usual, imperfect and out of tune; the rest of the 
characters were nicely sustained by Mrs. Hughes, 
Miss R. Jsaacs, Messrs. H. Horncastle, S. Jones, 
&c. The scenery is admirable, especially the 
sandy desert with the lights upon it. Upon the 
débulante we hope to have a more favourable and 
detailed account to give hereafter than we can in 
truth and justice afford to her first coup. 
Haymarket.—The Deserted Daughter was revived 
on Monday, and gave us another taste of the comedy 
popular with the preceding generation of play- 
goers, as altered, however, at a later date, to sub- 
stitute an Irish for a Scottish character—the repre- 
sentative of the latter class having ceased to be 
found among the histriones of the national drama. 
With the exception of Maywood, who was only 
partially successful, and M‘Ian, excellent in ‘a par- 
ticular line, there has been no tolerable performer 
of Scottish parts; certainly none in the higher 
walks of comedy since Sir Archy M‘Sarcasm and 
Sir Pertinax M‘Sycophant were lost to us with the 
genius. of Cooke: more admirable, perhaps, in these 
than in the highest walk of tragedy, where he so 
eminently shone. Some fine stock-pieces are thus 
laid on the shelf; and yet it might be well worth 
an ambitious aspirant’s attempt to rise in the same 
class with aCooke anda Macklin. In the Deserted 
Daughter Mrs. Glover, the ever young, with all the 
best qualities of the old school, Farren, Webster, 
Hudson, and Miss Julia Bennett, sustain the pro- 
minent parts with much skill and effect. 
Lyceum,—On Thursday, a merry new farce (said 
to be by a new hand) was produced here, and 
crowned with success. Which Mr. Smith? is the 
name of the piece, and its humours consist in a 
wild-goose chase by a Yorkshire lover, come to 
town to meet his affianced bride, AZiss Smith, and 
who is cabbed from post to pillar before his errand is 
accomplished. Emery, in this part, F. Mathews 
in that of a “respectable” but amatory London 
married gent., and Mrs, Woollidge as his offended 
wife, keep up the ball from first to last, and are 
justly rewarded by the merriment they diffuse 
among the audience, and the plaudits of the finale, 





VARIETIES. 

Copyrights.—The treaty for regulating the inter- 
national copyrights between England and Saxony 
was published in last Friday’s Gazette. 

Fine Arts in Scotland.—A correspondence be- 
twixt the Hon. Board of Scottish Manufacturers 
and the Royal Scottish Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, relating to the accom- 
modation of the latter in the Royal Institution 
Buildings, Edinburgh, has revived the unnatural 
contest between these national bodies. The former 
announces. that it will cut off the accommodations 
of the latter for annual exhibitions after 1847 ; and 
seems, indeed, determined to employ every means 
it can to depress, if not to destroy, the cultivation 
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of the fine arts in Scotland. Government ought 
to interfere. 

The Wellington Statue is not yet denuded. of its 
rope and wooden encumbrances, so as to enable 
the public to form a judgment of its effect. Till 
this is done we reserve our remarks. Whether it 
remain on the arch, or is taken down and placed 
on a pedestal of its own (the result of preconceived 
opinion), appears to us to be of very little conse- 
quence, though such a fuss is endeavoured to- be 
made about it by some of the noisy conjurers of the 
press. One might think that in any other coun- 
try in the world, except England, the mere triumph 
of casting (and certainly in a form. with which 
even carping criticism has hardly found fault) the 
greatest work in bronze ever produced might have 
elicited some applause. 

Schonbein’s Gun Cotion.—Experiments confirma- 
tory of the statements which have appeared in our 
columns were exhibited on Thursday at Stanmore, 
to the Chairman of the East India Company and a 
party of savans. The Times states that “a rifle 
charged with 5% grains and a half of gunpowder 
sent a ball through seven boards half an inch each 
in thickness, at a distance.of forty yards;, the same 
gun, charged with 40 grains of the cotton, sent 
the ball into the eighth board. _On a subsequent 
trial with a fresh rifle at 90 yards, 40 grains of 
cotton carried the ball through eight boards.” 

National Anti-Poor Law Union.—We have only 
time in this No. to mention a meeting at St. 
Albans on Thursday, Mr. Kentish, the mayor, pre- 
siding, at which the member for that ancient 
borough, Mr..B. Bond Cabbell, brought forward 
his plan for a National Anti-Poor-Law Union, 
The proposal is of immense importance to the 
country ; and though unfortunately unable to attend 
the meeting, we shall endeavour to lend the design 
all the aid in our power.—Ed. Lit. Gaz. 

Mr. William Anderson, F.L.S., for more than 
thirty years the curator of the Apothecaries’ Bo- 
tanic Gardens, Chelsea, died om the 6th instant, at 
the venerable age of eighty years. He was a most 
worthy man, replete with botanical knowledge, and 
very much respected. 

Thomas John Allen, a rising architect of some 
promise, committed suicide last week at his re- 
sidence in Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, by 
shooting himself through the head with a pistol. 
He was only twenty-five years of age, and married. 
The death, about six months ago, ofa sister, to 
whom he was much attached, is stated to have 
preyed heavily on his mind. 

Statue of O’ Connell, — Hogan's colossal statue of 
the Liberator has been transported from Rome to 
its destination in Dublin, where. the Royal. Ex- 
change is appointed for its site, It is eight feet 
high, of Carrara marble, and stated to be.a good 
likeness. The costume is that of a Roman Tri- 
bune, and the attitude that of an orator haranguing 
the people. 

Raphael.—A large picture of the “ Last Supper,” 
discovered last year, and attributed to Raphael, 
has, it is stated, been proved.to be by Neri 
de’ Bicci, a Florentine, and painted above twenty 
years before Raphael was horn. The proof rests 
on a MS. journal, relating every particular of the 
work, and its price, written bythe artist himself, 
and found, it is said, in. the library. of the Strozzi 
Palace by Prof. Giambeltesta Rossini,’ 

The Meteor seen in London on the* 25th: ult. 
seems to have been visible over a: considerable 
portion of England, viz.: Wilts, Warwickshire, 
&c., and has been specially noticed by several very 
competent observers. Among others, ‘the Rev, 
Mr. E. Ventris, of Cambridge, thus describes it: 
“ About a quarter before ten I was standing with 
my face towards the north, when I was startled:-by 
the sudden illumination of the air, as if the whiple 
heavens were in a blaze,—the light being of an un- 
natural pale blue. It was attended with no noise. 
On looking up a long stream of blueish white was 
seen shooting due north, and continued till I sup- 
pose it was within 45° ofthe horizon. It left a lu- 





minous trail which was visible 6 or 8 seconds. But 
my attention was particularly directed to the point 
at which it evidently started (or exploded), which 
was so near the zenith that my necked ached to 
look at it, but slightly to the south of it. A pale 
zig-zag light was floating as if some. artificial tire- 
work had been discharged, .,In a few seconds it 
had arranged itself so as to present a large woolly 
nucleus of a distinct ordinary fire-colour at the 
middie point of the undulating line. This became 
gradually thinner, and the vapour assumed the 
form of a large segment of a circle, reminding one 
of an imperfect fairy ring. It then slowly changed 
to an angular form, and fidally to’an indistinct con- 
tinuous band slightly curved. At first it was so 
dense as to obscure the stars behind it, which gra- 
dually, appeared through, it as-it became rarer ; 
and when in the two last forms, it had a perfect re- 
semblance to the Milky Way, with which it was in 
juxtaposition on. the west: I should think it was 
full ten minutes before it had completely disap- 
peared.” These particulars, which are curious and 
unexampled, agree with those stated in the London 
and other accounts. Mr. Challis, of the Cambridge 
Sneneanep calculates the height to have been 61 
miles, 

The New Planet.—The same able astronomer, on 
the subject of the new planet, writes (October Ist) : 
“‘ The discovery of this planet is perhaps the great- 
est triumph of astronomical science that has ever 
been recorded. The merit is mainly due to theo- 
retical astronomy. About four months ago, Mr. 
Adams, of St. John’s College, and M. le Verrier, an 
eminent French mathematician, concluded, inde- 
pendently from theoretical calculations, that ano- 
malies which have been Jong known to exist in the 

lanet Uranus could be accounted for by suppos- 
ing a perturbing planet to move in an orbit at 
twice the distance of Uranus from the sun. These 
mathematicians agreed in fixing on 325° of helio- 
centric longitude as the most probable position of 
the supposed planet, which has proved to be very 
little different from the actual position. Le Verrier 
more recently inferred, from a most profound and 
elaborate investigation, that the mass of the dis- 
turbing planet was to that of Uranus in the pro- 
portion of five to two (a result which Mr. Adams 
also arrived at by continuing his researches), and 
that it might consequently present a disc discerni- 
ble in powerful telescopes. He went so far as to 
recommend seeking to detect it by its physical ap- 
pearance rather than by the laborious method of 
mapping stars, and marked out very narrow limits 
within which the search should be made. . Having 
been anticipated in the discovery of this planet, I 
need not detail the efforts I made tofind it., I may, 
however, be permitted to state, that for the last two 
months I have been engaged in mapping the stars 
in the neighbourhood of the probable place, a 
method which, though slow, must eventually have 
been successful. The last investigations of Le 
Verrier came to my knowledge.on September 29th. 
On the evening of that day:I observed strictly ac- 
cording to his suggestions, and out of a vast num- 
ber of stars which passed through the field of view 
(power 160), I selected one only, against which I 
directed my assistant to write ‘‘seems to have a 
disc.” ‘This was the planet... Before I had the: 
opportunity of verifying. my suspicion, the news of 
the discovery reached me.’ The place of the planet 
from my observation on the 29th, whieh, however, 
from the citcumstatices under Which it was made, 
cannot be very accurate, was as follows: 

Sept..29 } Right Ascension J fj /21.b. 52m.) 48-9s. 
10h. 10.m.§ North Polar Distance, 103°... 26’ 30” 

This place, comparéd ‘with the Berlin observa- 
tion, will serye to find,out the planet, its motion 
heing. very slow. It maybe. readily seen in a 
telescope of moderate power, 

An Auroral Arch of great splendour was seen 
near Durham, on. the. evening, of September 21st. 
It was purely white, and the stars cotild be seen 
through it. 

An Earthquake*was experienced in the island of 





a 
Grenada on the 6th of September ; but the shock 
though severe, did 16 @amage. j 
Fossils: Port Phillip-—-A-quantity of fossil re. 
mains from the shores of she'small salt lakes between 
Bolac and:Coranagamite ‘ate now on’ view in the 
reading-room of rn Geelong Literary Lostitutiop, 
We have not siifficient knowledge or experience jy 
the identification:of such: relics to. mame the aj. 
mals of which they once formed parts. One pecy. 
liarity of these remains is, that all the interstices 
are filled with riumbers of minute shells, some jp 
fragments, and others entire. The bones are 
plentiful in the locality in question, that a person 
on the spot might’soon obtain ‘a complete skeleto, 
of the unknown animal.—Port. Phillip Patriot. 
Native Gold in South Australia: ~The latex 
journals triumph in the announcement of the dis. 
covery of an auriferous vein in the copper-ore of 
Montacute Mine. Itis described as “ about tno 
inches big,” is composed of a rich ochreous gossan, 
more or less intermingled with native’ gold, in 
various forms, and of the utmost imaginable purity, 
some specimens having the appearance of what is 
called “dead gold,” and many portions possessin; 
a high degree of brilliancy. The community i; 
quite elate with this discovery, and shares in the 
mine have risen nine hundred per cent ! 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Murray’s announcement of works in preparation 
for the ensuing season makes a goodly shew... Ex. gr.: we 
have, inter alia, and. besides. new -editions, the Eni- 
grant, by Sir Francis Bond Head;” the- Second Serie: 
of Lord J; Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors of 
England; Sketches of the History of Christian Art, by 
Lord Lindsay; Life of Lord Sidmouth, by the Dean of 
Norwich; Favourite Haunts. and Rural Studies in the Vi. 
cinity of Windsor and. Eton, by Edw. Jesse, Esq. ; Mssays 
by the late’ Dr. Southey, selected’ from ‘his ‘Contributions 
to the “ Quarterly Review ;” Captain Sird. Clark Ross's 
Antaretic Voyage ; Some Account of the Rulers, Country, 
and People of Lahore, Kabul, &¢., by Shahamat Ali; 
Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, by G. Dennis, Esq. ; the 
Second Volume of Humboldt’s' Cosmos; ‘by Col. Sabine; 
Sir Hudson Lowe's Letters and Journals, by_his So, 
Hudson Lowe, Esq. English, Etymologies, by J. F, Tal 
bot, F.R.S.; the es of' the Battle of Waterloo, by 
Rev. G. R. Gleig; a Biographical Dictionary ‘of Liting 
Naval Officers, by W: R:' O'Byrié, Esty) the Two Biegs 
of Vienna by the Turks, by the Earl of Ellesmere; 
Eocyclopaiie of the Arts in the Tenth, Century, by Theo- 
peer the Priest and Monk, translated; &e. by Kt, Mentris, 

unior, &e. &e. iat 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Christian Psalmist, by Montgémery, 24mo, cl. °; 
gilt, 3s. —The Boy’sown Sammer-Book, by Thos. Mile 
illustrated, fepicl 39? ;"sewed | 2. 4+ Bird (Dr. Golding) a 
Urinary Deposits, 2d edit. post. 8ve, 8s. 6d—Griflith’s (he 
mistry of the Four Seasons, post-Bvo, 40s) 6a.—Ehlis’ Ten- 
per and Tempera Voi..41, $40, 92.—Poor-Law Cou 
missioners’ T wel. al Report, 8vo, 5s. 6d.—Lumley’ 
Act, Removal of the Poor, 2 mp gees 1s, 6d.—On Rever. 
ence, to Holy Fineeh, Ae 2s, — Stevens’ Britt 
Entomology; 42-vols. 8vo, plates, 8// 88—Leighton's Works 
2 vols, 8v0, 163; —Leighton’s- Peter; 8ve;9s.--Gell’s Rows, 
with map, 2vols8v0; 21s, Grove’s Pentatench, 870, %- 
Meadow’s New Grammar, Language, 180 
roan, 1s. 6d.—Buehauan’s Technological Dietionary, 1m, 
roan, 7s. 6d. ; cloth, 7s.—Lempriere’s Classical Dictionsy, 
by Park, new edit. 18mo; cloth, 7 mpenats! 6¢.—Lebalu' 
German Language, {i'l Yol, Tinto,’ 2¥;'6d, —. Undine, wit 
Explanatory Notes, by:Lebabn,12mo, as.-Art of Conte! 
ment, 18mo, 1s, 6d. — The Ori ina by, ‘T., Walker, MA, 
5th edit. 8e0, 6s. — Mémoits of Sir Elijah Impey, Kat. by 
E. B, Impey, 8vo, 15s.—Notes and Comments on Passaz 
of Scripture, by J. W. Keritish, 2d edit. 8vo, 5e.—The le. 
Adamite, Earth, Contributions..to; Theological Sciencs, by 
J. Harris, D.D.; 8v0;%s. 6d'Phe Idler Reformed Tee 
by Rose Ellen Hendriks, 3618: post 8vo, 17. 11s. 67,—Mi 
sone, Me eee » and bg ae A a 

say, * Dy, D..2 »erown, 8¥0, Bi 
Palptethemion by: OVA e Baldwta, of New Yor, 
12mo,  28,—:Parley’s Europe, new edit. .18mo, et 
sapbeave Prophetiv Almanac for 1847, 12mo, sewed, °° 

— Ps Lectarey wap ho tory - Literstyts, tt 
—The Question, “ Was, Peter ever. at,Rome 2”, historic! 
considered, by Dr. 34 ig a rea from. the French \) 
a Clergyman, fep,,2s. 6d. 








DENT’ S*PABLHE FOR TH® EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shews the tine h.a.clock or watch should 
indicate when the s' on the meridian.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ATENT WATCHES én and CLOCKS.— 


DENT frespectfafl Pablic an inspection 
ot his exumaive Stock of WATCHES, which has b been | ly increased 

eet the pkey at this season door Year. Youth's Silver Watches, 
tome cach ; excelent. Sitver Lever ait, at'6 Guineas each; Lad 
old Watches, 8 julpene each. Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him 
ty tte sep ts, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1542. 


socamyen beni on oxienid, 26 nigel imatbllg: 


R, HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRLE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so ong ¢ Splabrsted te f aprorpment, petalee sapatiocity 

perfect! i pone to ly salutary to the skin, possessing 

al s vahaly wi sting pertaton eels Paoket Ib labelled witht Perkins’ 
thal plate inte of Windsor Castle. 


A variety ePuighiy — Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
t angular corne’ 





—_—_—_ 


Pi beet babe Toorn-Powper, an effectual preparation for 
sepa eens preserving them i in a sound and healthy 
> pBrsearr ly agreeable to the mouth, and divesting the 


Teeth of “every een’ Ynereases the beauty of the enamel in polish 
und colour. 


Hexoatp’s Mortsine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous sub- 
stances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 
aisoa delightful perfume, 

His Germinative Ligyid is a certainspecific for producing a new growth 
where the Hair is failing. 

Hexokre’s Cony Caras oy Rosws, prepared in great perfection. 

{uproven Scovgixo-Daops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 

IypewtateMaaxtng Ivx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls.a 
bottle, 





Ane the request of. several of his influential 
Mr. BROSTER has arranged to reside in Lonvon durin 
—- - returning in the Spring to his usual Penthenee of 
Nethwoal Onan Cowes; purposing, hese inte rvals, to ~~ his 
fecalar ane ae System for RESTORING eo KECH, 
-exettion in the disoherge. oe Clerical in of the 
Ware pri eae laced by over. ion or 
asp Be 


lean ae ‘a 2 Jabitee Cottage, King's Road, Chelsea; or Northwood 
Cottage, Cowes, Isle of Wight. 


EAR D*S COLOURED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 
provement has been effeeted ’ "Times. 
portraits ia ~ yo by theix siogul close ap to 
“ no less delighted eae us.”"—Morring Herald. 
85) King Willian, ey 1 St Parliament 
and at the Royal michal: Institation, Regent Street. 


MO: VISITORS. to the CONTINENT.— 
Le pps Jeand fos a pt geal Roreign. 4 Agents, and A 
the Royal Academy, No, 7 Old J: ry» beg to walnd the Nonility and 
Geotry that they eontinbe to recpiv ec ents of Objects ot Fine 1 
Beane &eu eo at} parts of the Continent, for elearing through the C 
meftouses Ack 5 cd thet they undertake See tet Shipment of Effects to ‘all 
rise wy ai 
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fat en on o Sicallon att Ottice bove, wt 


HE LICRBNSED, VICTUALLERS’ and 
GENERAL FIBE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 
Adelaide Place, Loudon Bridge—444 West Strand ; 
3 Rhistie. Street, Edinburgh ; 

















Great, Street, N 
Wasth, Buildings, and Matthew Street, Liserposls 
The Comipany transact’ busieds in every department of Life and Fire 
Asticrndt,in Aamvlties, Rawerdess, and Loses. ; 
LYFE DEPARTMENT. 
udry—J.'T. Clement, Esq. 


Alihe last Qinquehintal was added a bonus fo the Life 
py ad whe 2) er cent cent we A emer atari, aa 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


be published, 
girs: LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 


\ REGISTER and veoaee a4 we. Pea price 3e. Gd. roan tuck 
Tables by special Pepin Prince Albert), containing 


Simpkia ond Marshall, Sihemne Row, 





Street, Westminster; | 


SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 


Published this day, 8vo, price 8s. 6d. bound, 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY: 


With the Properties of Conic Sections; and an Appendix, constituting a Tract on Descriptive 
Geometry. For the use of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 


By J, NARRIEN, F.R.S. and R.A.S., Professor of Mathematics, &c. in the Institution. 


Also, forming Vols. 1, 2, 
ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. By Professor Scorr. 
ASTRONOMY and GEODESY. By Professor Nanrrirn. 
GEOMETRY. By Professor Narnien. 
TRIGONOMETRY and MENSURATION., By Professor Scorr. 


London: LONGMAN, 


BROWN, GREEN, 


3, and 6, of the Course, 

16s. 
14s. 
10s. 6d. 


9s, Gd. 


and LONGMANS. 





MR. LEIGH HUNT’S NEW WORK. 


On the 14th will be published, in post 8vo, price 9s. boards, or 10s. 6d. elegantly bound in cloth, 
uniform with “ Imagination and Fancy,” 


ick) oe A N D 


H U M O U BR. 


Selected from the English Poets; with an Illustrative Essay and Critical Comments. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


Of whom may be had, “ IMAGINATION and FANCY.” 


By Leran Hunt. Third Edition, 9s. 


boards, or 10s. 6d. cloth elegant. 





Next month, Vol. I. of 
HS sTVUa Re? PAPE SSG, 
trom the Originals in the Possession of Het Majesty the Queen. 
W. N. Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60 Pall Mall. 


ORTH BRITISH REVIEW— 
To ApveRrtisERs. — Advertisements and Bills in- 
tended for insertion in No, XI, must be sent to the Pub- 
lishers by the 15th instant. 
Edinburgh: W.P. Kennedy. London; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 170, 
Will be published on Friday next, 
CONTENTS: 


I. ie for EXTENDING the IRISH POOR- 
AW. 








II, SPEECHES and WRITINGS of the late Lord KING. 
1lf. GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. 
IV. LIVES of EMINENT LAWYERS —LEGAL EDU- 
CATION. 
Vv. eS Nae PROSPECTS of BRITISH AGRICUL- 


VI. GOVERNMENT of BRITISH INDIA, 
VII. RAILWAYS at HOME and ABROAD. 
London : ee ——— A. and C, Black. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


New People’s Edition. 
Royal Svo, price 2s. 6d, 
ALLACIES of the FACULTY, and the 
CHRONO-THERMAL SYSTEM; with an Introduction and Notes. 
ae. Dr. dere of New York. 

Almost a3 a novel,”"— Westminster Revier. 

“A medical ee with ae anne original character of which, in 
spite of its bold heresies and ess innovations, we were much struck.”— 
it's Edinburgh Magazine, 

Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; J, Olivier, 59 Pall Mall. 





Post Svo, Sz. 


HE COLONIAL and HOME LIBRARY, 


0. 37; Concluding Part of “WILD SPORTS and NA- 
TURAL “HISTOR of or the HIGHLANDS.” 


By CHARLES 8T. JOHN, Esq, 
John Marray, Albemarle Street. 





Enlar, corrected, and down to wat \ ne ice 10s. Gd. 
ie bound in cloth, the 13th - 


(SBIRRE he LAWYER: a Popular T Digest of the 


Laws of © |, beth Civil vw Ry with a eons ot 
fay Rey Rb = Staw pada nigeria ahoceae 
and Post-Horse Duties ; 


tes, 
sessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, Ex 
Post “Office R Prison 








London; simpkin, pe omar yy SO Hall Court. 





New Work by Liebig. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 
(Casares and PHYSICS in relation to 
PATHOLOGY. 


By BARON JUSTUS LIFBIG, 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen, 


WATERHOUSE, the NATURAL HISTORY 


gy MAMMALIA. Vol. I., in cloth boards. Plain, 1. 9s,; coloured, 
* London: Hl. Bailliére, Publisher, 219 Regent Street. 


T.# £ 


London: 





8vo, price 3s. Gd. sewed, 
_— Ae. ae 
A Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Mr. Akerman's Numismatic Works, 


UMISMATIC ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
NARRATIVE PORTIONS of the NEW TESTAMENT. With 
Engravings. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


ANCIENT COINS of CITIES and PRINCES 


—Hispania, Gallia, Britannia. 8vo, 24 Plates, 18s. 


COINS of the ROMANS, relating to BRITAIN, 
2d Edition, enlarged, 8vo, Plates, 10s. 6d. 


NUMISMATIC MANUAL. Thick 8vo, many 
Pinte I" 5, .Seulth, 4 Old Compton Street, Soho. 





Royal Svo, sewed, price 2s. Gd., The 
ane rer of PHYSICAL 
- R. GROVE, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 

“helio §. Uighley, 52 Fleet Street. 


FORCES. 





Now ready, price 10s,, post 8vo, cloth boards, 


EMINISCENCES of AUSTRALIA; 
Hints on the Squatter’s Life. 
By CHRISTOPHER PEMBERTON HODGSON. 

“ Any yp? going to the ps will do well to make himself acquainted 
with these treat largely of the new government 
a Mhich i have CET so — a sensation in the colony, and 

author warmly | robates.""—. Gazette. 

we Mr. Hod, 's book is, every way, ‘on of a practical man,—simple, 
Pry rr py "making no great prétension to mate merit,—seeking only 

tail facts in such language as first presented itsel Atheneum. 
aon 60 Pall Mall; Simpkin, Marshall, aud Co., Stationers’ Court. 


_pes MYSTERIES of ial aia aa 


By G. a m acetal 
The First Seriss of “ Tur MvysTeaims oF sanees ng completed with 
No. 105 (published on the 19th of Series will com- 
mence an entirely New and Ori; Tale, san attraction and interest 
altogether equal to the First, which has been —_— all the leading 
newspapers to be “ the most popular work of the d 


with 





The Second Series will be published, uniform; vith the First, in Weekly 
Penny Numbers, and Monthly Sixpenny Parts, Ilfustrated in the First Style 
of the Art. 

Vols. I. and IT. of the First Series, beautifully bound, price 6s. Gd, each, 
are now ready. 


Published by George Vickers, 3 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Now READY :— 


T 

Vol. VI. of Madame D’ARBLAY’S 
DIARY and LETTERS. 10s. 6d. bound. Embellished 
with a Portrait of Madame de Staél. 


. 
CANADA and the CANADIANS in 
1846. By Lieut.-Col. Sir RICHARD BONNYCASTLE. 
2 vols., 21s. bound. 
IIt. 


BURKE’S HISTORY of the LANDED 
GENTRY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and ‘IRELAND. 
Complete in 2 vols. royal 8vo, 22, 10s. bound. 


Iv. 
The NELSON LETTERS and DES- 
PATCHES. Complete in 7 vols. 8vo, 5/. 11s. 


Vv. 


The HISTORY of MARY ANNE 


WELLINGTON, the Soldier’s Daughter, Wife, and Widow, 


‘By the Rev. R. COBBOLD, M.A., Author of “ The His- 
Dedica » by permission, to 


tory of Margaret Catchpole.” 
Her Majesty the Queen Dowager. 3 vols., with Illustrations. 
31s. 6d. bound, 


The NEMESIS in CHINA, 


comprising a Complete History of the War in that Coun- 
Particular Account of fhe Colony of Hong 


Kong” Third d Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., with Mi d 
ong. ani on, vol., with Maps an 
Plates, 12s. bound. ‘ F 


vit. 


Vol. IX. of AGNES STRICKLAND’S 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND; comprising Mary 


of Modena, Consort of James II. 10s. 6d. bound. 


vViir. 


TRAVELS and TRAVELLERS. By 
Mrs. TROLLOPE. 2 vols., 21s. bound. 


HOCHELAGA ; 
thor of ‘‘ The Crescent and the Cross.” 2 vols, small 8vo. 
“ We qe Hi hal 
of our readers may as yet be unacquainted with it. 





feelings appear to be those of an enlightened 
man,”—Quarterly Review (October). 


x. 
Lord BROUGHAM’S LIVES of MEN 
of LETTERS and SCIENCE. Volume the Second, royal 


8vo, with Portraits, 21s. bound. 


xi. 


Second Series of the STANHOPE ME- 


MOIRS; comprising the Seven Years’ Travels of Lady Hester 


Stanhope, 3 vols., with Illustrations, 31s. 6d. bound, 


XII. 


PETERSBURG and MOSCOW; a 


Visit to the Court of the Czar. By R, SOUTHWELL 


BOURKE, Esq. 2 vols., 21s. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Just ready, in 3 vols. 
of C 
By Mrs. GORE, 


MEN 


Authoress of ‘The ane. all ** Peers and Parvenus,” 
Cc. 





Now ready, in 3 vols. 
The ROMAN TRAITOR: 
A True Tale of the Republic. 


By H. W. HERBERT, Esq. 
Author of “ Oliver Cromwell,” &c. 


Dedicated to the Rev. E. C. Hawtrey, D.D., Head Master of 
Eton College. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers, 





or, England in the 
New World. Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq., Au- 


’ most heartily, in ‘ raged 
t a 
very meritorious composition. The author's eee and 

glish gentle- 


CAPITAL 


8 New Burlington Street, Oct. 10, 1846, 
MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1. 
In 8vo, with Portraits 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G. 
Vice-Chamberlain and Lord Chancellor to Queen Elizabeth. 
Including his Secret Letters to the Queen, and the Correspon- 
dence of the most distinguished Statesmen and other Emi- 
nent Persons of the Period. Now first published from Ori- 
ginal MSS. in the noe Paper Office and British Museum, 
and his own ‘‘ Letter-Book.” 


By Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, . C.M.G. [Just ready. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, vith Map, &c. 
A CANOE VOYAGE to the SOURCES 


of the GREAT NORTH WESTERN TRIBUTAM of 

the MISSISSIPPI, called MINNAY SOTOR, or ST. PE- 

TER’S RIVER; containing a detailed Account of the Stra- 

tifaction of the Lead and Copper Deposits in Wisconsin; of 

the Gold Region in the Cherokee Country; with Popular 

Sketches of Manners, &c. 

By G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
Author of “ Excursions through the Slave States.” 

[Just ready. 


3. 
In 2 vols. e with numerous | aa 
PILGRIMAGE 


" 
THE TEMPLES AND "TOMBS OF 
EGYPT, NUBIA, AND PALESTINE, IN 1845-6. 
By Mrs. ROMER, 
Author of “The Rhone, the Darro, and the Guadalquivir,” 
“Sturmer,” &c, 


In 2 vols. 8vo, 
AN ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE 
IN THE STREETS OF LONDON, 
With Anecdotes of their more Celebrated Residents. 
By JOHN THOMAS SMITH, Esq. 
Late Keeper of the Prints in the British Museum, Author of 
‘* The Life of Nollekens,” and “ A Book for a Rainy Day.” 
Edited by CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 
Author of ‘Memoirs of ow Popular Delusions,” 
Ce 


5. 

In 4 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits of Edward the Fourth, 
Richard the Third, Henry the Eighth, and Charles the 
First, engraved from Original Pictures in the possession 
of the Duke of N orthumberland, and other Collections, 

SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW SERIES OF 


ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


*,* The first two or last two volumes may be had separately, to 
complete Seis. 





TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
THE NEW NOVELS, 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


t 
A POET’S BAZAAR. 
By H. C. ANDERSEN, Author of ‘ The Improvisatore.” 
From the Danish, by CHAS. BECK WITH, Esq. 
3 vols., with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author. 


II. 
LIONEL DEERHURST; 
Or, Fashionable Life under the Regency. 
Edited by the Countess of BLESSINGTON. 3 vols. 


III. 
RAVEN SN E § T; 
Or, the Red Skins. 

By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 3 vols. 


SECOND LOVE. 


From the Note-Book of a Traveller. 3 vols. 


v. 
SECOND EDITION OF 
DEBUTANTE; 
Or, the London Season. 

By Mrs. GORE, 3 vols, 


vI. 
EVELYN STUART ; 
Or, Right versus Might, A Novel of the Day. 8 vols, 


MY COUSIN NICHOLAS. 


By THOMAS INGOLDSBY. 
New Edition, in 1 vol., price 6s., neatly bound and embellished. 


VIII. 
JOHN OF ENGLAND. 
A Romance, by HENRY CURLING, Author of “ The 
Soldier of Fortune.” 3 vols. (J ust ready). 


RicwHarp Bent ey, New Burlington Street, 


THE 





Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 


— 
Loudon’s Agriculture, §c. 


5th Edition, with a ie A « pw mer eA yo 4 vol. 8v0, with early 


N ENCYCLOPEDIA of sea fs CTURE, 
By J. C. LOUDON, Sige. 
Author of the « a Gardening,” 


The SUPPLEMENT, with Sixty- rg oie 
on Wood, may be had separately, price 5s, Bs 





By the same Author, 


An ENCYCLOPZEDIA of GARDENING, 
HORTUS BRITANNICUS. 31s. 6d. 
An ENCYCLOPZEDIA of PLANTS. 73s, 64, 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


ils, 





New Work on Clinical Surgery. 
In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
LINICAL COLLECTIONS and OBSRp. 
VATIONS ~* SURGERY, — during an Attendance on the 
Surgical Practice of S$! pea aapag ts Hospital. 
llow of the Royal Coll of ro cons of agi di: 
Fellow 0! ‘sur; of England: late Hox 
. age Bartholomew's Hospita 1. . eonse- Surges 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In 12mo, price 4s. cloth, 
Zoomers SCHOOL GRAMMAR ofthe LATIN 


Translated =< adapted for use in English Schools, by Dr. & SCE 
F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. eet 


With a Preface, written expressly for this Translation, i val Author, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
Ot whom may be had, 8vo, price 14s. cloth, 
ZUMPT’S LARGER LATIN GRAMMAR. 
Translated and adapted by Dr. L. Scumrrz, with the Author's sanction ani 
co-operation. 


“ The best Latin grammar in existence. A work that ought to be in the 
library of not only every Latin student, but every Latin scholar.”— Athenevy, 





New and Cheaper Edition, 
In 1 vol. fcp. 8vo, price 5s. 
| Fee on the HISTORY of LITERA. 
TURE, ANCIENT and MODERN. 
From the German of eearea ergy Seeet. 


hil. 





“Form the most luminou and survey of 
the history of literature which our own age = \peodaced.” — Britannia. 
“ A wonderful performance, than 


any thing we as yet havem 
the subject in our own language.”—Quarterly Review. 
William Black d and Sons, Ediab 





gh and London. 





Complete inl vol. 8vo, with Maps and Plates, price 12s, 
ELL’S TOPOGRAPHY of ROME, and its 
VICINITY. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, by E. H. BUNBURY, Esq., F.C.3. 
H. G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Ruch. 


9 T h 7, J rf 7 Di 45, 'Y. 
. 18mo, bound in cloth, price 7s.; or roan, 7s. 6d, 
TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY, 
mplolains the Terms of the Arts, Sciences, Literature, Professions, 
jes. 
By W. tegen r| 
“Its materials have been deri os the best and most authentic 
ces, none, a ave been brought together with much care, and, it is hopet, 
rae witho Many i and 
many valuable facts belonging to, the ee 
by those 
mA case, when ae oss were lar means 
mation overlooked.” 
London: William Tegg and Co., 73 Cheapside. 





and 





and 

arts, have been supplied 
which they relate, and in 
oF attaining correct infer 





Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary. 
By W. PARK, M.A. Price 7.; or roan, 7s. 6d. 
IBLIOTHECA CLASSICA; or, a Classical 
ictionary, containing a copious Account ‘ot all the Proper Name 
fA in Ancient Authors. iy 
By J. LEMPRIERE, D.D. 
A New Edition, revised and ones with numerous Additions and Im- 
provements, by W. PARK, M.A., Librarian to the University of Glasgow. 


*,* In ing this New Edition of Doctor Lemprrerr's “ Bisuo- 
THECA Cxassica,” it has been the Editor’s endeavour to render the work 
still more worthy of the very favourable reception it has so long met with 
from the public. 

London: William Tegg and Co., 73 Cheapside. 





On the 8th of ember was published, illustrated with very 
Wood esgutines and Colored Plates, 1 vol. Svo, Tchath, Pe peice 57a 
NCIENT EGYPT: her Testimony to the 
Truth of the Bible. 
By WILLIAM OSBURN, Esq. 

“ Among the disti peiahod cultivators of Ancient ptian research, 
Mr. Osburn is one of most zealous, industrious, le and successful. 
And he has hag his ‘ tameities to that particular field ay is most in- 
teresting to the Christian,” &c.—Literary Gazette, No. 1514, and succeeding 


Num 
Samuel Bagster and Sons, Paternoster Row, London. 








Cross, is 


Robson, eer Ge 51 eee Street, Kii on 


Number 


Franklyn, 
—_ of Midi aye Printer, yh at rinting 
Fetter Lane, i: Parish of a nelde in the 
pubiiched William Armiger Se of Number ‘iddles'. 
in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover Square, in Bok, sia! 
Publisher, at the Literary Gazette Office, Number 7 Well roventy of 
Strand, - the precinct of the Savoy in the Strand, in the said Cow 








fiddlesex, on Saturday, 10,1 
Agents for. New York; Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadmay- 
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